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Foot-Power Buzz-Saws. 

He who would succeed in anything, must work. If vou are going to be a bee-keeper, you must 
make up your mind beforehan4, to fight continually, with difficulties, and discouragements, and i 
you are going to make a success with the saw above, you must learn the trade. When first sent out» 
they are supposed to be in nice trim, but with inexperienced hands, they are very apt to get a little 
out of trim. The power required to do the work, is but little, if everything is all right, and you 
know just how to feed, but if the saw pinches, or some part of the machine binds, you may exhaust 
all your strength very quickly, and accomplish very little. See that the balance will spin like a top, 
and then learn to keep it spinning, by taking a full stroke on the treadle. You must not try to work 












wheel. Screw the machine fast to the floor, put on the saw, and before i? commence sawing, make 
the saw fairly “hum.” While you are learning, use clear nice pine, and it will pay you to cut out 
hard knots, if practicable, rather than dull your saw on them. Screw the table top up until the 


aclear path—that nothing touches it except the points of the teeth. Do not. crowd the saw so as to 
reduce its speed, but feed slowly afd carefully, and you will soon be astonished at the amount of 
work you can do, with comparatively little fatigue. When you begin to file your saw for the first 
time, you will probably have trouble. If you get too much set in it, or some teeth stand out farther 


pressly for each part of the hive, and then you can make no mistakes. 





teeth of the saw just reach through the lumber, and be sure the gauges are so set, that the saw has \ 


than others, so as to make rough work, you can get them even, by holding an oil stone against the ¢ 
side of the saw while it is run very slowly. You can make sliding gauges of bard wood, one ex- & 


—-. and thereby keep out of the company of “those who have so often taken money from their friends without ren- 
ust equivalent. e shall never lose by being liberal with ome another. So far as patents are concerned, every body 
these pages, and will you not all pa assist in carrying this out? It costs 
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S it by short strokes as you do a common treadle, but you must Jet the strap wind clear up to the Qe 
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| ITALIAN QUEENS. 


| Ry mail, and safe arrival guaranteed. Unwarranted? 
Queen, $1. Warranted, $1.50. Also dealer in and maker 
of Hives, Frames, Metal Corners, &c., &c. Send for prices. 
Send in your orders with the cash, as I shall begin to ship 
Queens ‘the Ist of May, Thome © eta ean order 


. B. PARKER: "Goldsboro, N. ( 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE 


Great Reduction in Prices. 


Mrs. Adam Grimm will sell, and ship between the Ist 
and 20th of May, 1877, the remainder of her bees, amount- 
ing to about 450 Good’ Colonies. at the following pric es: 





1 Pure Italians, from lto 5, each Colony peaitns Chae SS OD 

i 5 to 10, we -. eaaenenedbe 7 hw 

= oe ~ 10 to 20, sad mewekreNGe 7 

ee i jy 20 to 100 od eM .  pweneneepen 6 ho 
Hybrids deseending from Pure Italians, 

1lto 20, each Colony. hon saabede ced sabe vsecendediags 6 59 

20 to 100, ge IP re er rT er erry 6 00 
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ote ‘eh. 27th. We have to-day. 


1571 subscribers : thanks. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Having purchased a machine for my own use I will 
furnish the fdn. in strips any length by 5 inches or less 
wide at 75c. per Ib. if I can get the 

Kees-wax Wanted. 

I will pay 39. cash for clean yellow wax delivered here. 
I refer to the Editor ef this Journal. 

GEO. M. DALE. 


_Border Plains, Webster Co., Towa. BS 
One Hundred Colonies 
PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE CHEAP. Send for 
Circular and Price List. C. C. VAUGHAN 
3 -8 in q. Columbia, Tenn. 





ow anted on Shares. 


WOULD like to take a Stock of 100 or more swarms 

of Bees in some good locality to handle on a, 
For Competency and Thoroughness and Fair Dealing, I 
would refer to Muth. Should want. if possible, to ran 


all for extracted honey. M. NEVINS. 
3-8d Cheviot, Hamilton Co., O. 








“TESTE D QUEENS, RE a IMMEDIATE 
Wishing to reduce my Apiary preparatory to remov- 


ing to a new location April first, I will receive orders | 
for pure tested Queens during this Month at $3.00 


each, or three for $8.00. Queens will be Home-bred 
or from my Dadant Imported Mother, as desired, 
with purity and safe arrival guaranteed. No hives 
or hive material for sale this season. Full Colonies 
25 per cent less than last year; but no orders for 
(Queens peed ited after May first,as my engagement for 
the coming year will forbid the close attention re- 
quired in Queen rearing. J.S. WOODBURN. 
Dickenson, Cumb. Co., Pa. 


Safe arrival guaranteed if ordered in lots of less than 25 
Being appointed administratrixof the estate, I must 
sell said bees this spring, as the estate will be settle 
within a year. MRS. ADAM GRIMM, 
3—5d Jefferson, Wi is. 


m. W. Cary, Colerain, F rankhn Con Mass. Six- 

teen years experience in Propagating Queens direct 
from imported mothers, from the best district in Italy. 
Persons purchasing Queens or Swarms from me will get 
what they bargain for. Send for circular. 3inq. 


Italian Imported Bees & Colonies. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
P ull Colony with Imported Queen.......--.ee+e0- $14 ov 
home bred Tested Queen........ 10 09 
+ gooey rates for large quantities. All the Colonies 
sold are in new and well painted movable frame 
hives ; all combs straight. 





1 Imported ueen after June pT Reprieve Seeuees: 7 00 
2 2 eens rs CACN 20s cccccsecce 6 50 
6 “ 5! “i rae Tr eases’ 6 00 
12 a ff IZ  weccceves coos 5 WO 
Single Queens to Old Custoimers..ecceccseccrenes 6 00 


Safe Arrival Guaranteed on (Queens and Colonies. 
References furnished in nearly every State in the 
Union and C ant uda, or among the most noted Apiarians 
of Europe. Send for Cireular to 
CH. DADANT & CO., 
3a Hamilton, Hancock Co., Il. 


Hurrah for Canada 

Let’s have Le ‘Trade. A Universal hod Adjustable 
Honey Extractor for $5.90, all Metal, no Cog Gearing, 
no Slipping of Belts. a Stationary Can, a Perfect Ma- 
chine. Will take Frames from 10 to 13} inches in 
Length, and 15 inches Deep. Warrented to give Satis- 
faction or Money Refunded. Metal Corner Frames 
$4.(0 per hundred. Sectional Frames any Size within 
reason, le. each. Hives, Smokers, vails, etc., etc. 
Cirenular and Price List free. & 
Address M. st ata t 
Port Colborne, Ont. Can. td 








MU TH’s ; ADVERTISEMENT. 

ana pound (square) Jars, per BOER acne veenccncs “ 

ve; 85 Ce EE nee ae pea eee ee naane se é 
| One - ni “flint glass per gross.... 8 50 
'Two * ws “ “ ” Jost 30 50 
Corks for 1 and 2 pound jars........seeeeeeereeeee i 
Tin foil caps, Per BLOSS....-+ +--+ Savecne'eseushaee?¢ 1 20 
Ra = ni ciwendaegasatoesaneers ane ri 
A thousand labels address printed tc order.....- 510 
One qt. fruit jars, Mason’s patent, per gross seoce 17 0) 
EAOCG A FER cmpaeee 65 
A thousand labels address printed to order....--. 4 00) 
Une apping knives, as good as any, each.......-- 30 
per AOZeN.....ceee- vhasaus 4 Si 
Alsike clover seed, per bushel...... sdevensaae Com 13 50 
eater 6 OOK 0. oi kgccccvescecsecs 350 
eS ee Bie BE ORT s's0.04 ebeapienes sade 40 

C atnip seed, per pound 





ounce 
Langstreth Bee Hives, 
Straw mats, bee vails ete., at reasonable rates. 
For further partienl: 6 address 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, 0. 
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DEVOTED TO BEES AND HONEY, AND HOME INTERESTS. 


A. 1. ROOT, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
Medina, 0. 


Vol. Vz. i 


OUR FRIENDS IN GERMANY. 


sufficiently well known to interest at 
least a large portion of our readers, in the fol- 
lowing very kind and friendly letter. 

MY DEAR NOVICE :—I owe you many thanks for 
sending me GLEANINGS. What shall Ido fa return ? 
Shall I write an article occasionally on bee culture ? 
I must tell you that I know you through the American 
Bee Journal. Yhe late Mr. Wagner sent it and I re- 
ceive it to this day. Lhave read with much pleasure 
your articles in the Journal. Thus I have watched 
your endeavors to find out the most profitable way of 
managing bees inthe best hive, the giving your bees 
bits of comb, and the wintering of your bees out of 
doors with the chaff cushions. This is very good, but 
I shall wonder if you will be satisfied in future with 
it. I have great respect for the American bee-keep- 
ers and I admire their results in every way, neverthe- 
less I think you want a more practical hive than you 
have in use. Excuse me when saying thus. But let 
us see what is the chiect matter in managing bees in 
movable comb hives. The greatest results by saving 
the most time and money; and wintering bees in the 
most profitable way. To get all this, depends upon a 
food hive. Iam acquainted with ail the American 
hives, but none of them will do it as I should wish it. 
A Langstroth hive I have received from a friend in 
America, may be a good hive, nevertheless it does not 
answer my claims. What would you say of a hive 
that enables you to attend 100 and more colonies with- 
out assistance? Ihave such a hive in use, and all the 
other hives L heretofore had are now in the lumber 
chamber. This hive is the very same the Englishman 
speaks of in your GLEANINGS, Vol. IV, No. 11, page 
267, as the newest and best hive now in use in Ger- 
many. And in fact itis. The German bee-keeper, of 
whom the Englishman tells your readers, is one of 


our best apiarians, and will in future only use this 
hive as do the most German pbee-keepers. In the 
book I send you, you will see an engraving on the title 
page. The hive is astraw hive and must be turned 
over to attend it. From its turning over results its 
good qualities. Should you like to have such a hive, I 
shall be much pleased to send you one, if you only 
will pay over freight from Bremen to Medina. The 
book I send you will teach you how to make sucha 
hive if a friend is at hand to translate it, should you not 
read German. Of course many an American bee- 
keeper will be much pleased to see such a hive, and I 
do not doubt, will use it; above all you will have a 
new subject to write from in your paper. 

I have two apiaries, each 150 colonies. My bee 
yards are enclosed on 4 sides with shelves. In the 
vast side is a littic work house through the windows 
of which I can watch every fly-hole. This little house 
is a wonderfu! place for a bee-keeper at leisure, and 


Wa’. presume the name of Gravenhorst, is 
* f 
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the whole arrangement {3 very good in spring time. 
As soon as the bees, returning from the field, come 
inside the yard, they are saved, as no wind wil! throw 
them to the ground where they perish. Without any 
other protection except what the hive and the bee 
yard give, my bees are standing on their shelves. 
Do not fear that the young queens, returning from 
their bridal flight, will be lost by standing so many 
hives near each other. In Hanover, about 6 miles 
from Brunswick, there are sometimes more than 300 
old fashioned straw hives all together, and no wore 
queens are lost than if the hives were scattered in a 
bee vard as shown in your engraving on the title page 
of your Nov. No., which came to hand to-day. 

Yours in the bonds of bee-keeping, 
C. F. H. GRAVENHORST, 

Brunswick, Germany, Nov. Ith, 1876. 

Many thanks, distant cousin, for your very 
kind and friendly letter. To hear from such 
dear friends away across the ocean, really does 
make one feel that with all other advances 
the world is making, we are yet to feel that we 
are in reality, brothers and sisters, even though 
of different nationalities, and though wide 
seas intervene. Tell us about bee culture in 
your land by all means, and rest assured our 
people will always be interested in such mat- 
ters. 

We have bee-keepers that attend to consid- 
erably move than 100 colonies, if we mistake 
not, and with the chaff hive pictured in Dec. 
No., we think one man could do the work re- 
quired for twice the number, by changing 
work with a neighbor a part of the time. If 
we are making no mistake, bees in such hives 
should need no care at all, for almost 6 months 
in the year. As our hives sometimes contain 
nearly 100 Ibs. of honey at one time, we fear 


| our people will be loth to think it best to turn 


them over, to get the frames and honey out, 
notwithstamding, we have great respect for 
your experience, friend G. We are ashamed 
to say, that none of us as yet, read German 
very understandingly, but the girls are still at 
work with their books. 

We are already pleased with the idea of hav- 
ing the bees enter an enclosed yard, as they 
come home laden; have you no house apiaries 
in Germany? We agree that there is little 
danger of losing queens, so long as the en- 
trances are a couple of feet apart, unless in the 
extracting season. May the kind Father 
abundantly bless and prosper, the bee friends 
in Germany. 
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HONEY THAT WON°’T CANDY. 
ALSO, THICK AND “THIN” COMB. 


<f AM going to “tussle” with you for the head mark on 
if “Honey that won’t candy,” {(page 11 January No.). 
~— While at the river, after we had finished for friend 
McGaw, I extracted some for friend Jarvis and brought 
some of it home. The combs were capped over solid, 
clear to the bottom, very heavy and azzful thick. Had 
to warm it before the fire place for a half day before I 
dared extract it ("twas the same with McGaw’s), We 
keep it in a large stone jar in an out-door cupboard, 
where it has been below zero several times, once down to 
20°below, and it is as clear to-day as the day we extracted 
it, and so hard you could scarce dent it with a hatchet 
(fact). And I will back the river honey as second to 
none in color, quality and flavor. Itis simply delicious. 
This jar is kept from the light and air, while on the other 
hand, some that friend Cramer brought home from the 
same place, and has put up in 2 Ib. bottles, which stands 
in the light and gets the warmth from a stove in a gro- 
cery, candied hard and white. So that it is not cold 
alone that causes it tocandy. I also brought some comb 
honey from the river, which the Express Co. saw fit to 
break loose from the frames. The other day I got out a 
large piece of it to take toa purchaser, and laid it on a 
platter. When I went for it, I saw a curious kind of 
comb honey. It looked as though it had been set out in 
the sun at 90° for it was just as completely melted down 
as though by heat, and that too where it was below zero. 
{t looked like nothing but extracted honey with a few 
scraps of cappings in it. I never saw such thick honey 
in such very thin comb. Guess the bees must have got 
out of wax about that time and had te spread it out thin. 
WILL M. KEL1oae, Oneida, Ill., Jan. 15th, 1877. 


There is certainly something very curious 
indeed about the candying of honey, and we 
confess to being quite in the dark, on many 
points in regard to it. At one time, it seems 
that light affects it, and again that it does not; 
at another, that it is certainly from intense 
cold, and yet we find it now standing zero 
weather, without a sign of candying. There 
is one point that seems well established, and 
that 1s that sealing it up as bees do, is nearly 
always a preventive, and we do not know that 
we ever saw any honey candy, that was sealed 
up while hot like fruit; the objection, how- 
ever, to this plan, is that it is very apt to give 
the honey a darker shade. We think the best 
and cheapest way, to let it get fully ripened 
and capped over in the hive, as mentioned 
above by friend Kellogg. 

It seems we are just beginning to learn also 

.that bees vary the thickness of their combs 
very much. After friend Doolittle’s experi- 
ment of striking a knife down to the base of 
the cells of a piece of comb honey, we one day 
tried it on some honey that was on the table, 
that had been cut out of the centre of a frame 
from the body of the hive; this was new hon- 
ey, that had been built where a piece of brood 
had been cut out, yet the base of the cells was 
even thicker and harder than ‘that of the 
white fdn. Some of the thinest comb we have 
ever found, was from California, and it was so 
very thin and frail, we can readily imagine a 
piece mashing down by its own weight, as 
friend K. mentions. Doolittle remarked that 
bees made thinner comb when the honey came 
very rapidly, and that they also at such a 
time built it clear up against the wood com- 





s 





posing the sections. During the past season, 
it came so slowly, that they left a row of un- 
filled cells clear around, next to the wood. 
—_—_—_—> +00 
WINTERING, A MODEL CELLAR FOR. 


AST season I increased from one to 8 colonies and 

i one neucleus. As one artificial swarm failed to 
~~ raise a queen the first time, I made a nucleus to 
have a queen to give them if they failed again, but as they 
did not, I had an extra queen, and what to do with her 
was a puzzling question. My stocks were not strong 
enough to divide, and make the fourth colony. I went 
and opened the box two or three times to kill the queen 
and return the bees to the old stock, but by the time I 
found the queen my heart would fail and I would say 
“she is to nice to kill, let her live a little longer,” and by 
fall I found she had quite a ttle family, say a quart or 
more. Well, I began to think if I could only keep her 
alive until spring how nice it would be to have an extra 
queen should one of the other stocks become queen!es, or 
to start an carly new stock with in the spring; I then 
began to think how to winter my bees. Well, I got an 
old box ready to set one hive in and pack round and cov- 
er over on their summer stand, and was going to set one 
hive in my coal house as I did last winter and one in my 
barn, and then the nucleus. Well Iwas going to take 
that with me “to bed,” or as near it as it weuld be well 
todo, or in other words take it right into the house 
where I could always keep it from getting frosted and 
still not too warm, and close the entranee with wire clcth. 

Just about this time I discovered that I already had a 
place under my house on the ground large enough to 
keep 50 hives, as nice as 2 pin; not too cold nor too warm, 
nor too damp nor too dry; and where I could look to 
them day orevening. I go from my kitchen into my 
cellar, which latter is very small, and I had always 
thought rather too damp, to put bees in with safety. 
From the cellar I punched a hole through under the 
main house, where I have a space of from 234 to 3 feet be- 
tween ground and floor, and by digging a trench a few 
feet long and 8 feet wide and deep, I havea nice shelf to 
set my bees on. The ground there is gravelly and so dry 
that it is quite dusty and the temperature to-day is at 43° 
while it is at 10 outside ; I have them all in there as nice 
and cozy as can “bee,” uucleus and all. I have an out- 
side window opening so that I can ventilate if I wish, and 
have also the tops of hives packed with hay to absorb the 
moisture. They have been there now about one month 
and seem to be doing as well as one could wish. Hardly 
a dead bee to be seen.—Dec. 18th, 1876. 

Jan. 15th, 1877.—On examining my bees about the 8th, 
I was not a little surprised to find a nice quantity of 
brood in all stages from the eggs to capped cells in 3 out 
of 4 of my hives including my nucleus which had as much 
brood as any of the others. To-day I tipped back one 
hive and swept all the dead bees off, there were not more 
than 20 and they have been in their winter quarters 
about 6 weeks. How is that for high? Neither do I find 
that many have crawled out of the hives to die. 

A. A. FRADENBURG, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The plan given amounts to almost the same 
as that given for wintering nuclei, by friend 
Corbin, on page 16. Of course it will answer, 
for when we can get a place so dry that the 
ground is dusty, and so impervious to the 
frost that the walls and ceiling never get wet, 
we have almost the conditions of summer. It 
is quite an easy matter to secure such cellars 


in sandy or gravelly soils, but we find it quite 


difficult in the damp clay of Medina Co. Hav- 
ing the cellar built directly under the kitchen 
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stove, is probably quite an item, for it not on- 


ly keeps everything dry, but affords a ready | 
means of getting perfect ventilation, by at-. 
taching a tube to the stove pipe, as has been | 


several times explained. 
2 OO — 
FRAME, BAR, OR BOX HIVES, ETC, 


SPA EAR G@LEANINGS:—Mr. Langstroth uttered a 
LB) great truth when he said many bee-keepers 

would be better off had they never used the 
frame hive, and we will add, had they never used any. 
In our experience (which is large) we have not seen 
one hive in 50 fit to put bees into, to say nothing about 
mangling and murdering in the vain attempt to handle 
them. Give us either a hive or a cook stove, ora 
steam engine at iull speed would be preferred to some 
so called hives we have seen. Hayhurst of Kansas 
city comes nearer making a hive than any we have 
yet seen. A man to build a dee hive should be a first- 
class mechanic as well as a practical bee-keeper, or 
rely on some one who is. 

Had H. A. King for the past 25 years worked with 
Langstroth instead of against him, apiculture to-day 
would have been much less mixed up, and many 
thousand less American humbugs for kindling wood. 
King was the man to push things, had he got hold the 
other end of the rope. Give us Heddon’s bar, or even 





a box hive in preference to a badly constructed frame | 


hive. Few. however, if any, esteem Langstroth and 
his system more highly than do friend Heddon and 
ourselves, for from his system we have become able 


at a glance from the outside, to judge quite correctly | 
We regretted that | 


the condition of tiie interior. 
Langstroth himself could not have received our $10,00 
for aright to use the frame, etc. But so is life, one 
sows, and another reaps. 

It seems to us that friend Doolittle should be able 
to reach the same results with half the expense and 
fixtures. Few stocks of bees, if in hives of proper di- 
mensions, ever need a division board, in our opinion. 

Yes Novice, please tell W. E. Forbes that heavy 8- 


penny finishing nails resting on plain metal rabLets | 


ala Wm. Reynolds, beat Novice’s tin corners all to 
fits. We use wire staples to hold frames at bottom 
and can beat any man handling bees who does not, all 
things considered, and can prepare 40 stocks for safe 
shipment in as many minutes. The value of fixtures 


about a hive depends almost entirely upon the make 


and manner of using. When we can no longer use 


nails and staples as above described about a bee hive, 
you may consider us as belonging to that department | 
called “Bar box hives,” which by the way will soon | 
be practiced by some of our most skilful apfarists. | 


*Tis true an expert can get lots of honey from a rough- 
ly made hive and fixtures, but then it’s so nice, Nov- 
ice, to have everything about our hives go and come 
like clock work. 


We suppose that friend Cameron is aware that | 


Bingham is liable to slide off a big pile of nice comb 
honey just above those three little “sticks” be speaks 
of. 


of the state. 

Yours and every body elses’ tor cheap, plain and 
practical facts. CHAS. HASTINGS & SON. 

Carlisle, Iowa, Jan. 15th, 1877. 

We fear our friend forgets that frames made 
with nails, must contain an amount of lumber 
that we never think of using with the metal 
corners, and they are not as strong even then. 
Nails will crush bees, unless you are pretty 
careful. 
done very easily, before 
number. 


making a great 


) 
| 


Mr. Editor, should you ever visit Iowa give ws a | 
a call,we are but 10 miles from Des Moines, the capital | 


Try a frame of each kind, it can be | 


OUB OWN APIARY. 


aN T is very near the middle of February, and 
| Paid we have not lost a colony so far, although 
| too many dead bees by fur, are found at the 
| entrances, and in. the bottoms of the hives. 
| This certainly should not be, for some few, 
' have already lost half the bees in the hive, and 
| a great many, have lost a pint or more. Even 
if but few are lost atatime, if the process 
keeps on all winter, the hives soon become too 
much weakened to resist the effects of the 
spring dwindling, and are lost after having 
consumed enough honey to carry almost any 
colony safely through. This losing the bees 
after they have eaten honey all winter is cer- 
tainly more expensive than the old brimstone 
way, but we feel sure neither are necessary. 

The most of those in the chaff hives are, as 
we have said before, wintering almost without 
loss, but we are troubled at finding one or two 
of even these, bringing out a great many dead 
bees. Still further, several of the hoop hives 
are wintering as well as any in the apiary; 
we do not know that we feel particularly bad 
about this, but after all it is rather perplex- 
ing, and inclines one to feel that bees some- 
times winter well in spite of—of—learning (?) 
and at other times, they don’t winter well in 
spite ofall we can do. The Quinby hive is 
again wintering as it did last winter, almost 
; Without the loss of a single bee. The bees do 
not fly in this hive, until the weather is very 
warm indeed, and not until almost every other 
hive in the apiary is out. This hive has per- 
haps a more perfect protection, because the 
chaff is in one continuous body all over and 
around the bees, while the cushions, unless we 
are very careful, will leave cracks or inter- 
stices between them. 

One hybrid colony that resented any inter- 
fereace, were put into a chaff hive in Dec., and 
to get them into a small compass, a cushion 
was put each side of them; they were put on 
combs of solid sealed honey, and were so 
crowded, that they did not all get inside until 
| the weather was quite cold. Not adead bee 
| Was seen at the entrance of this hive, and we 
have no fear but they will winter as well as 
' the Q. hive. So much for “learning.” On the 
9th, we found a colony with more than hal! 
the bees dead. This hive had brood taken 
away from them the last thing in the fall, to 
strengthen another; they had honey in the 
ends of the combs, but none close to the clus- 
ter, and their bive had a chaff cushion on- 
ly over the frames; it was an old style 
| Langstroth. We put them into a chaff hive, 
and pushed them up close, on 4 frames well 
filled. Ifthese are saved, we shall give chaff 
all the credit. 

Perhaps haifa dozen of our L. hives were 
left with no entrance blocks, and everyone of 
‘these showed an unusual quantity of dead 
bees ; we are Well satisfied that the entrances 
should be closed up small, tight and warm, for 
winter, and would favor a single auger hole, a 
little above the bottom board. 

What a fine thing it is to have plenty of 
sealed honey in frames. In looking over the 
bees, we find occasionally, a colony that for 








| some reason, is a little short, and as we always 
| like to make things safe—when we have the 
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wherewith right at hand—we take them one 
or two of these heavy combs, and it is just 
fun to feel that whatever comes, they will 
have a plenty anyhow. 

CHAFF PACKING, ETC, 
a ry: | R!END ROOT :—A look at your bees during the 
44) warm week jast past has probably seated you 

“ more firmly on your chaff packingyhobby. The 
entrances to your packed hives are nearly or quite as 
free from dirt as in mid-summer, while many if not 
all of those not packed have the front covered with 
‘ilth and nastiness. Undertbe former too you tind 
bat few dead bees, perhaps from atablespoontul toa 
teacupful under each hive, while under the latter 
you find on an average, a quart or more. 

The comparative amount of brood too, you have 
found equally in favor of the chaff packed bees. How 
is it friend Root, arn’t we correct; won't you swing 
your hat mm the next No. of GLEANINGS.? Take my 
word for it, you can ride that horse straight ahead so 
tar as success is concerned, without any fear of being 
obliged to back up. 

if your friend Wing fails to secure straight combs 
by following \ our advieg, (page 15), and if after win- 
tering his bees somewhere else than in his hen house, 
they still persist in making them too crooked to han- 
die well, let him take them from the hive before the 
honey is sealed, extract the honey, lay them on a 
smooth, planed board some larger than the frame, 
ard with another board on them, press them firmly 
into their place in the frame, and he will have every 
«omb as straight as a board. 

We accept friend Doolittie’s amendment (page 44), 
with thanks, and as we have never been very well 
pleased with our suceess in building up stocks by 
spreading the brood combs and inserting empty 
combs between them, except in warm weather, (per- 
haps it was not judiciously done), while he has suc- 
ceeded, we hope he will give tt a fair impartial trial 
just as be directs, and report the result. If such fuss- 
ing with bees will pay in hives that are not protected, 
it certainly will in such as are, because one can not 
only commence eartier, but later in the season he can 
spread the brood without risking its loss. 

When we brought this chai! packing arrangement 
before the public it was not done for the purpose of 
zrinding an ax or secking notoriety. We have noih- 
ing to sellin the bee line except honey, and we can 
jind a ready sale for all we can get of that at a paying 
price. Neither do we take any particular pride in 
-ecing our name attached to the end of a newspaper 
article. The experience of the last five or six years 
}ins clearly demonstrated that heavy losses are sus- 
tained throughout the northern states by all other 
methods of wintering bees, and with the hope that 
pethap: this Joss might be avoidec, we have tried to 
induce others to give the plan a fair, impartial, un- 
‘iased trial and report the result, as “By the mouth 
ol many witnesses the truth is established.” 

Friend D., are you quite correct in your figures 
in relation to the number of workers in your hives ? 
Can you get and keep for 45 days 8 out of 9 frames 
filled with brood aitcr making due allowance for 
honey, corners and polien? Again, you estimate 


| 





COMB FDN. MADE ON CLOTH OR 
PAPER, ETC, 





HOR some time past I have read the complaints 
il ' about fdn. “sagging” in the frames, especially in 
~~ Jarge brood frames, and in vain I have looked to 
your inventive genius to produce a remedy. Now allow 
me to direct your attention once more to my books; on 
page 35 of “Bee-keepers’ Guide Book’, and page 39 of 
“Am. B. K. Guide” you will find that Kretchmer (my 
father) invented and used comb foundation, having 
tracing linen for a base, being coated with wax, which 
the bees perfected into comb and used as brood comb. 
Now don’t you think that fdm. made in the manner in- 
dicated must prevent all sagging? Of course such fdn. 
could only be used in brood frames, but there is the place 
where the difficulty is most damaging. I enclose you a 
specimen from a large roll of the kind of tracing linen 
then used by him, it is the exact width of strips of fdn. 
manufactured by him, and no doubt a much finer article 
may be fcund in these days. And as regards the bees 
working on them, father told me several times that the 
bees used them as though they were natural, using the 
comb for brood and honey, making no distinction from 
natural comb, and no doubt, if the bees used them then, 
they will to-day. I trust you will give the above a little 
thought and perhaps furnish us with fdn. that can’t sag 
im the brood frame. E. KREtcHMER, 

Coburg, lowa, Jan. 20th, 1877. 

Many years ago we tried making fdn. on 
cloth.and paper, and succeeded very well with 
thin tissue paper, but all our experiments on 
cioth, even the thinnest we could get, were 
failures, simply because the bees would occa- 
sionally get hold ofathread and then they 
would tear the cloth all out, apparently think- 
ing ita moth web. Since receiving the above, 
we Obtained some very fine book muslin, and 
also tried the tracing linen, but although we 
can make beautiful fdn. on both, the cloth 
makes the base of the cells so much thicker 
than where we use wax alone, that it will add 
to the weight and consequently to the expense, 
while the clippings will be entirely out of the 
question for comb honey. It may be urged 
that a fabric may be made, inestimably thin, 
but even then you add to the expense of every 
square foot, and in large quantities it makes 
quite an item. If anyone wants it with a 
cloth base, we can readily furnish it, and it 
will certainly do away with all complaints of 
stretching and bulging, as in fact will that 
made on tissue paper. 

PATENT RIGHT BEF HIVES, EXORBI- 
‘TANT PRICES, UN TRUTHEUL AND DE- 
CEPTIVE ADVERTISEMENTS, L'Tc, 

. -_- 


WIIAT SHALL WE DO WITH TITEM? 





¥ AST month several letters had collected 
1) from parties who had been deceived and 
somewhat wronged in the purchase of various 
articles, some from those who had purchased 
on the strength of a warrant that was not 
good, and letters from others who had sus- 
picious advertisements in some of the journals, 
and for the sake of preventing our readers 


cells io the inch, which if made by black bees is | from being disappointed in the same way I pro- 


protabiy concet, but if made by Italians you can 

not ccunt more than abcut 4) which would mate- 

sially lesecn the number of Lees. . iL FOWNLEY. 
‘Tcomphirs, Mich. Feb. Sh, 1°77. 


| 
' 


posed making the whole ijuto an article asa 
warning both to the advertisers, and their too 
incautious customers. The article was stud- 
ied up, and bat so ofien as i sat down to the 
task, did I fee! that it was going to be too harsh, 
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and desisted. In asking my heavenly Father 
1o enable me to do as I would be done by, I 


saw that I was a!most unconsciously exaggera- | 
ting the faults of these brothers, and withhold. | 


ing their good qualities; yet some note of 
warning should be uttered, and to save the 
people’s money, it should be uttered at once. I 
finally let the Feb. No. go out without a word, 
just because I saw too much prejudice in my 
own heart, to allow me to write an unbiased 
article. I prayed that I might be freed from 


all this, and I will tell you how the prayer was | 


answered. 
I confess dear friends, that a prayer meeting 


is not a very interesting place to me, unless | 


there is something to be done, and something | 
| “How about your advice recently to your 


being done. We had been having such meet- 
ings every evening for some time, and like 
many others I suppose, they were poorly at- 


tended, and not always very interesting. As_ 
I passed the hotel on my way there, I often | 
remarked to myself, how many young men! 
were there congregated that could, if they | 


were Only led to look at the matter in a proper 
light, help us as well as themselves, so much. 


One evening I asked in one of our young men’s | 


meetings, how many had the courage to go 


and invite these brothers to join in with us. | 
The idea cast a silence on the meeting, and | 
finally was decided to be hardly a_ pro-) 


perone. A couple of weeks passed, and in 
one of our meetings the prevailing scepticism 
of our town was mentioned, and our perfect 
helplessness in the matter. We knelt in 
prayer, and asked God to tell us what to do. 
Before I had even taken time to consider the 
matter, l recommended that we go out into 
the streets, and work, as we had tried in vain 
tu have unbelievers come to us, and I volun- 
teered to commence. I repented of this, as 
I took a good look at it, and had I not public- 


was to get every bit of unkind and unfriendly 
| feeling out of the way. If I had undertaken to 
| invade people’s homes, woe betide me, if 1 did 
not do it with that genuine love for all, that 
our Saviour showed when here on earth. 

After another day’s work of this kind, as ] 
approached a house the thought came, “How 
about peddlers now, Mr. Novice? would you 
advise shutting the door in their faces?” I 
stopped and almost said aloud, 

“May God forgive me for the unkind way in 
which IL have spoken of and treated these poor 
| brothers, even if they have been in the wrong, 
| and may I ever in future bear in mind that he 
| who aeedlessly gives any fellow being pain, 
certain forgets the real spirit of christianity.” 


readers, to make any kind of hive or honey 
box they pleased, regardless of patents ?” 

That too was wrong, and may the friends 
whose feelings I have thus wounded, forgive 
me. I feel more than ever before, the evils 
that have grown out of selling rights, but I 
| now see that [ have no right to advise taking 
| by force what some may feel to be their own 
| property, and which our laws allow them to 
| hold, even though it may be wrong for them to 
| 
) 
| 


sell it. Ihave no right to smash the bottles in 
a groggery even though the owner may be using 
them tu send my neighbor down to ruin, but | 
| can go to both and talk and pray with them, 
with their consent, and assuredly, the latter 
course will do more good than the former. 

A few doors from me, is another jeweler, and 
I have been able to see this week for the first 
| time, that when I have looked in at his win- 
| dow, it has been with a sort of disdain or en- 

vy, and since he has failed in business and 
taken to drinking,—may God forgive me—] 
ltave looked in at his humble stock feeling, 
“Well Ae don’t amount to much now, and he 





ly committed myself, I fear I should never} Will soon be out of the way.” And yet [ 
bave got up the coarage. Sabbath afternoon | thought I was a tolerable Christian. In this 
after walking home from my Sabbath school, I | Work among the boys in the streets, I met this 
took one street and called at every house, ask- | man, and God showed me my inconsistency. 
ing them to come out to our young men’s | I asked him to come along with us and help 
meeting, and aid us by their presence and in-| us in our Christian work, and in one short 
fluence. To my astonishment, they pleasantly | Week, the man stood up in oar morning circle 
assented, and did come nearly all of them. ; Of praying workers, and said that with the 
Thus encouraged I spoke to the boys in the} Lord’s help, he would never drink another drop. 
streets, and they too, came along pleasantly, | Do you know how muchI thank God that I 
but when I got into the meeting to which [| C8n 79H look into this window with some- 
had invited them, I could but feel that those | thing of the same feelings I would have if the 
inside, needed the benefit of the street work, | Shop belonged to my own son? Shall we lose 
nearly or quite as much as those who didn’t | by loving our neighbor as ourselves? Most cer- 
go to meeting at all. The task that looked so; tainly not, but we shall get into the very spot 
formidable, was in reality no task at all, after exactly, to build up a great business. [ 
we once bowed humbly to the Lord, and asked | have for some time been in the habit of send- 


him to give us that love for all these people, 
that we must have to ask them all to come 
with us to meeting. The first house I visited 
was easy enough, but the second was the home 


ing for all wares, books or implements, ,adver- 
| tised for bee-culture, and when the article re- 
ceived was not worth the money, or was not 
what one would expect from the description, I 


have warned our readers, as you may all 
know, and very likely much money has been 
saved by so doing, but have I always done it 
in the real spirit of kindness? I have imple- 
ments for sale, and is it not possible, that I 
have been exhibiting some of the spirit toward 
other makers and dealers, that I did toward 
' my neighbor the jeweler? You who have lost 
your money, miy say that it is of course right, 
to publish letters from those who complained, 
but should we not be very careful? 


of one whom I had criticized harshly ; a little 
farther on was another where they sold liq- 
uors, and I had talked all manner of hard 
things about them. Could I hope they would 
come with me to meeting with such thoughts 
as these against them? Most certainly not; 
I could not skip, for I had advised calling all 
humanity to the Lord, and I could not hope to 
have influence unless I was truthful. The | 


way, that straight and narrow path, lay right 
before me; it began to be plain now, and it 
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DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Hopes. 





Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
)make along story short my report for “Blasted | 
Hopes” is about as follows: August Ist I had 80 


Bee Cuiture a Failure. 
ry! 
ome . 
' stands of bees ail doing wellas I thought, and had 


# swarms after that, and yet I now have but 68 and I fear 
ihey will be reduced more before spring as we are haying | 
«very hard winter. Now for my years work; 46 stands | 
in the spring, 86 now, with probably 50 L, frames from 
half full to well filled with comb. Took 511 Ibs. extracted | 
honey, $101.95. Box honey 101% Ibs., $28.87. | 
nicest box honey at 30c. and what was not well finished | 
up. for 25c., making a total of 6124; Ibs. $133.82. I sup- 
pose [ had some 200 Ibs. more in boxes Aug, Ist, not | 
eapnped, which the hees used up. 
of honey was the best I ever saw and there 
about 12 acres cf buckwheat about 2 miles off, sown in the | 
spring for manure and plowed under about Aug. 10th. 
This I think kept my bees swarming ; 
July, (never knew of aswarm in July here before) and 
not one of those, nor the August swarms rot their hives 
more than half full, and some did not build more than 2 
frames of comb, cause lL suppose very wet and cool weather, 
C.'T. Smirn, Trenton. 11). Jan. 18th, 1877. 








AVERAGE VIELD PER COLONY, 


HOW SHALL WE CALCULATE IT ? 


D LEASE let me know how you caleulate the yield of 
y an apiary 7 
amount of colonies you start with in the spring or 
from the amount of stock at the end of the season ? 
Pau. L. ViaAtton, Bayou Goula, La. 

We are giad vou mentioned the matter, for 
there seems some little difficulty and possibly 
n little misunderstanding about it. If we 
start at the first of May as the beginning of 
the year, and this certainly will be the best 
time in our Northern localities, for there is a}- 
ways danger of Josing bees before that time, 
we can casily reckon how much honey we get 
irom them during the scason. Now if we en- 
tirely prevent swarming by the use of the ex- 
tractor, we have only to divide the number of 
ibs. of honev, by the number of stocks we 
started with; simply state that we started 
with so many colonies, and obtained so many 
lbs. of honey. [f we should start with 10 col- 
onies and get 250 lbs. of honey, it would be a 
very moderate vield, while 50 Ibs. per colony, 
for that number would do very well. If we 
get 75, we might “brag” a little about it, and 
an average of 100, would be quite an item. It 
would also be very simple, to reckon increase 
alone, for a statement that one commenced 
with 100 and doubled the number—had 200 on 
the tirst of May the next year—-would be very 
casily understood. Now how shall we com- 
Line the two, or at least agree on some way of 
stating the whole matter in a few words? 
The honey could be reported very easily, as 
soon as the season was over, but the increase 
—we hardly know how it can be definitely 
stated until the first of May comes again, and 
our Young Americas, will never have the pa- 
tience to wait 6 months, before telling of their 
great achievements. 

Again, suppose we get two tons of honey 
from our apiarie, aud then have to pay out 


. 
more money for 
: 


Sold my | == 


| 
} 





} 


| 


Is the average to be taken from the | 


sugar to winter them, than we j p: 


received for the honey; what sort of a report 
would that make ? 

We really know of no better way, than to 
say: I started with—colonies the first of May; 
increased to—all ready for winter, and ob- 
tained—lbs. of honey that has sold for $—. 

We might assume that a colony of bees 
ready for winter, is on an average, equivalent 
to 50 lbs. of honey, and then we could make a 
comparison of resnits that were either honey 
or increase, or both. 

rr AE eg ——— 
How TO SELL HONEY, WINTERING 
HOUSE, HONEY GATES, SECTIONS, ETC, 


=f WROTE you in Sept. that [had sent out a ped- 
{ dler. I found a good man for the business and the 
‘man found the business good. In the course of a 
month he sold 2,200 Ibs. and didn’t half develop the 


market. He would take out about 150 lbs. and not go 


The clover crop | so far as to stay away from home over night. Would 
Was | sometimes 


sell out entirely. Quantities were sold 
from 1 Ib. to 50, and in one instance 150. The people 


had 7 swarms in | began to get used to bis appearance and would stop 


him for honey and many would insist on his coming 
again. We find that extracted honey sclls the best; 
but comparatively few would purchase it in the comb. 
We sold extracted for 20 cts. by the single pound, and 
at 15 ets. if ten or more ibs. were taken. We received 
some complaints from people who were unacquainted 
with the nature of honey, they thinking that the can- 
dying was a sure indication of adulterati n. We shall 
send ont printed instructions anotLer year and try to 
educate as well as to sell. 

Our bees are wintering well thus far in our new 
bee house, built nearly like the one described on page 
133, Vol. Il GLEANINGS, only we have an extra store 
for storing empty hives and boxes. Our house is 12x18 
inside the bee room, and with 90 swarms has re- 
| mained at about 40° and we have had some severo 

weather and Jong continued. ‘Ye have 5 swarms 
| packed in chaff and they are now entirely covered 
' with snow. We never had fears of bees dying during 
| the first half of winter. we claim that they will winter 

thus far in any place either ont-doors or in, in perfect 
| sutety. at least that is our experience, but from Feb. 
to the first,.of May we are anxious for our little pets. 

I want te scold you a little about your honey gates. 
I ordered six of you Jast spring and was disappointed 
in their size. New honey will get out fast enough but 
| late in the season it runs slow, and our peddler found 
| them refusing to do duty on cold days. For this latter 
| purpose a gate as large again as the ones you sent me 
}are needed. 
| Dovon know, friend Novice, you have stolen our 
| fdeain relation to our section frames? We saw our 
| grooves in bundles ona steel track but we hold the 
| pieces tozether witha serew clamp. We purchased a 
| lot of candy boxes this summer that were put together 
in a similar manner, 

We hope to send you a photograph of our apiary 
next senson. J. UU, MARTIN. 

Hartford, N. Y., Jan. 22d, 1877. 

Your pian of selling honey, is the right one 
without doubt; it wants some life and energy 
to sneceed, of course, but so does bee-keeping 
in all its departments. We agree also in re- 
gard to wintering; with us, the ‘tug of war” 
comes in March and April. We are glad you 
mentioned the gates; we have increased the 
size once, and shall bave to do it again, if they 
do not let the honey out. When it gets very 
cool, we have to abandon the gates, and scoop 
the honey out at the top of the cans. Glad to 
hear you were first on the “steel track,” bat 
although ours is “steel,” it was not stolen. 
Please send along the photos, that we may be 
able to make jadicions selections, for our first 
By the way, will our friend who has 
hives, send ns a photo, that we may 
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SIZE OF HIVES, 


IMPORTANCE OF HAVING THEM EXACT. 








Sjf'T has been claimed that a queen bee will lay 3000 eggs | 
f in 24 hours. Ii this be a fact, then she will require | 
=" 63,000 cells in which to deposit her eggs. This will | 
keep her occupied for 21 days, wheh the eggs first depos- | 
ited will be hatching, and she will again have room for | 
continuing her work. We will say that it will require | 
1200 cells to hold the honey and pollen. This will give us | 
75,000 cells for the wants of the brood chamber. Any one 
can determine for himself as to the shape and size of the | 
frame he desires ; whatever the shape, it will require the 
number of cells given. A Standard 10 frame Langstroth 
hive contains about the number of cells given. To find | 
the number of frames required for a hive, set your divi- 
ders 1} inches, then mark off on the rabbeted end and at | 
one side across the hive, then back again setting the di- | 
viders at opposite side of hive; this will give you the | 
spaces for the frames, and the 4 inch space between | 
frames. A worker cell is 7-16 inches in depth, this on | 
each side makes worker comb % thick. Frames should | 
be placed 1} inches from centre to centre, this allows 4 | 
space between combs which gives an abundance of room | 
for two rows of bees to pass back to back. | 
I have always thought a Standard Langstroth hive was | 
18}; inches in length, 14‘; inches in width, and 10 inches 
in depth, and have always so made mine. I notice you 
make them longer and wider. The size I use is the | 
measurement given by Mr. Langstroth in his book. | 


Some nine years ago L.. hives were made in Burlington, 
fowa, by the thousand ; 
friends, and when I went to use them, found they were 


I ordered some for myself and | 


' gather any honey, but were always eating. 


only 1744 inches in length and about 9% deep. My 
Standard frames when used in them were tight fitting 
on the ends outside which was a terrible annoyance to 
me. Why cannot we all have our L, hives made of one 
size, so that when we buy bees or sell them or buy hives 
the frames will work in one just as well as another ? 
T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, IIL, Jan. 29th, 1876. 

To be sure we were right in regard to the 
size of a Langstroth hive, for we sent to Mr. 
L. direct for a frame just right. The frame is 
now in our possession, and measures 175;x 
91g, and the projections for the frame to hang 
on are 34 at each end. As it seems generally 
agreed that 3g is the proper space at the ends 
of the frames, a Langstroth hive should meas- 
ure exactly 183, between front and back as 
we have directed many times before. The 
width of the hive is less essential, but as near- 
ly all the hives for 10 frames that we could 
find, measured 1414 inches, and as we find it to 


work about right in practice, we have taken. 


that dimension. Hives are usually made of 
planed inch lumber, and as this averages about 
7, we have left a guage with our planing mill 
men, and we insist that every lot of lumber 
shall me made exactly 73. This would bring 
the outside of the hive, 201g long, by 14 wide. 
Now to be sure that none of the frames are 
ever pinched, we will add !, more to the 
length, and therefore we have made the iron 
frames for guages of the outside of the hive, 
just twenty and one fourth long, by fourteen 


———i> °@° a 
LITTLE “SUN BEA™.” 


Py) EAR NOVICE :—You have the picture of my little 
"9% “Blue eyes” in the “Medley of Bee-Keepers,” 
——~ perched above the head of Mrs. Langstroth. She 
often says, “I should think that lady would get tired of 
holding me on her head.”’ You call her in the Medley “‘An- 
other Blue Eyes” now we call her here at home “Little 
Sun Beam” because she sheds light, happiness and good 
cheer, wherever she goes ; so even the neighbors are get- 
ting so they call her “Little Sun Beam.” Well, [ thought 
I would make you a Christmas present to-day, and send 
you another picture of our “Little Sun Beam” and let you 
see how much she has improved since April 1875. She is 
still my little bee-keeper, and you have no idea how much 
she helps me; when I am opening hives she keeps run for 
screw driver, or the turkey wing and smoker, and if 1 
wonder where that big pen knife or screw driver is, she 
says “I know pa, you left it down where you opened that 
last hive. J'llrunand get it.’ When extracting she 
will carry the empty frames back to me and run errands, 
and make herself generally useful when a swarm comes 
off. Master Willie, 13 years old, is afraid to come near 
for fear of stings; but “Little Sun Beam” scarcely ever 
gets stung, and if she does, she never quails nor gives up 
but comes back again. I have seen her stung five or six 
times at once, and what is strange it scarcely ever swells 
the least bit, neither does it make her timid. JI wonder 
at it sometimes. 

One Sunday I was walking among the hives and a 
drone with his big hum frightened her so I caught him 
and showed her that the drones were big fellows that 
would not sting, then I caught a dozen or so and put 
them in her hosom. and told her to go in and tell mother 
there were some bees in her neck; of course there was 
some scrambling and striking and brushing for a minute 
until mother said that it was one of “fathers tricks.” 1 
tokl her the drones were great fat fellow that did not 
So I killed a 
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creat many of them, and she got soshe knew them and 
caucht them too. Well, that same afternoon we heard a 
loud scream and crying in the yard, and as we all ran out 
“Little Sun Beam” came running in and we couldn’t get 
her to tell us for a long time what was the matter; but 
she said at last the great big rooster came right along 
and bit her right on the leg. So after awhile I got her to 
show me the place, and rizht on her little leg I puiled 
out one or two bee stings, I took her by the hand and 
walked up in front of the hives and after awhile I saw 
marks of a little foot and some dirt and dead bees on one 
of the alizghting boards and I said “i wonder who has been 
here killing my bees.” So she told me she was killing 
drones with her little foot and the bees came out and 
stuns her on the leg. So you see I had to give her a Sun- 
day lesson, but she wanted to blame ail her trouble to 
the rooster because he was there and she thonght the 
boes would not have stung her if the rooster had not 
made them, by crowing so loud. We would like to see 
another picture of your little Blue Eyes and hope she is 
xrowing nicely and healthy. 
W. H. Szpewick, Granville, 0., Dec. 25th, 1876. 

We are so much pleased with the picture, 
that if we thought it possible for an engraver 
to do it justice, we would try and give all our 
readers a view. Ourremarks on courage, in 
the Home column, are well illustrated by the 
behavior of “Little Sunbeam,” and we have 
inore than once seen children take stings with 
2 courage that would do credit to our veteran 
oce-keepers. Of course they are seldom stung, 
for one who braves danger manfally, rarely 
eets hurt. Our “Blue Eyes” has just this 
minute come ail the way from home alone, to 
bring papa’s handkerchief, and we fear we 
shall have to call her “papa’s big girl,’ here- 
after, if she continues to grow so rapidly. 
‘Teach the children to become acquainted with, 
and to love the bees, by all means, and while 
you add to their pleasures, you will find they 
will soon save you a vast number of steps, 
about the apiary. 

> -9¢ <a 
RTEMS FROM MINNESOTA. 





\\ S Ehave been lai by with fever and am still con- 
PN fined to my roora, 1 thought I might bother you 
a with a few bee items just to kill time, and if you 
should find anything that would be interesting you can 
publish it. I have just been into my bee ecllar this eve- 
ning and I find them quiet and to all appearance doing 
finely ; they have been in the cellar over three months, 
(putin Oct.17th). Page 10 Jan. No. GLEANINGS. Does 
not Prof. Cook make a mistake in regard to Cleome being 
«a Minnesota bee plant? Wehave acres of Anisatus and it 
is a great help to the bees. 

HOW TO STOP ROBBING. 

The robbing of bees frequently tekes the starch entirely 
out of new beginners. To give them a quietus fill a 
sponge (with one flat side) with cold water, pin over the 
entrance so they will have to rub their becks to get in. 

NOW TO GET BEES OFF 'TWE COMBS, 

To get Italians from the combs, dip a wing in water 

then flirt cff the water so as to leave the wing damp. 
FEEDING IN THE SPRING. 

Last winter I had two swarms that had 10 lbs. of honey 
each, bees just about the same. From the first of Feb. I 
fed one of them all the sugar I could dip with a spoon 
every other night. The one I fed used every bit of their 
honey, the other went threuch the spring witLout a single 
feed. 

MICE, 
Last winter the mice were determined to ruin my bees. 


They would make nests in the quilts and in the hives. I 
first shut them so closely that the mice could not get in, 
but it soon made them wet and sickly. I then got two 
eats of the best breed I could find, and put into the cellar. 
But that did not stop them, the cats tipped one swarm off 
the shelf, threw every comb, bees and all into the dirt ; 
some of the combs were smashed. I gathered them up 
and saved them and worked among them hours nearly 
every nicht for about two months and saved every swarm. 
I sent to you for wire cloth to fix them with this winter, 
but changed my mind. I have my shelves built on posts 
with a tin pan bottom up under the posts, and now not 
 mcuse guts to them. 
FRAMES WITHOUT BOTTOM BARS. 


Last spring I cut the bottom bar from one comb for the 
centre of each hive. IJ like the plan so well that I propose 
to cut the bottom from all my combs, My combs are 
12x12. Now I propose to cut my hives down to just 10 
inches and cut the combs to fit and leave them without 
bottom bar. For new frames I will puta thin strip of wood 
on bottom of frame with No. 10 tacks. Soon as the 
| frame is filled with com» draw the tacks with pocket 
| knife. If you do not like the plan please criticise sharply. 

QUILTS, TACKING ONE EDGE TO THE HIVE. 

You recomend some one to leave the quilt glued to one 
side, Now from that I caught an idea that has been ben- 
eficial. Tack the quilt with small tacks across the end 
opposite the division board, 

UNCAPPED IONEY. 

At the close of the honey harvest last fall my 17 hives 
were nearly filled with uneapped honey, all except my 
River Styx and a hybrid swarm. I made them cap the 
honey, all but one swarm which I put away with nearly 
all uncapped stores. It was a livyht swarm and [ crowded 
them on to four combs. The hive has smelt like a vinegar 
barrel but the bees appear perfectly healthy yet and they 
do not smell so sour as they did. C. W. PARKER. 

New London, Minn. Jan, 22d. 1877. 


We do not know about the bee plant, nor 
are we able to find in our botany the other 
plant you name. 

We think the wet sponge might answer be- 
fore the bees were well under way, but then, 
we fear they would pay little attention to the 
iwetting. We shall try the dampened wing, 
but do not see just how it is going to get the 
bees off. 

You did not say whether the fed colony, was 
in any better condition than the other; please 
tell, and then we shall know whether the feed- 
ing paid expenses. ; 

It strikes us we would get the mice clear 
out of the cellar, whether they worried the 
bees or not. Persistent trapping, will usually 
; wind them up. 

We have used frames without bottom bars, 
but objected to them, because they were sv 
easily injured. It is not safe to lay them down 
or stand them up anywhere, you must always 
hang thei up, as they hang in the hive. Also, 
unless you make the upper corners very strong, 
by some clumsy biock, or otherwise, you will 
have the end bars getting too near, or too far 
from the hive. We appreciate the advantage 
of the extra room that you get along the lower 
edge, and the easy access the bees have to the 
combs, froin having them built just as near 
the botiom of the hive as they want them. 

You must draw your tacks in the quilt, 
when you wish to use the upper story. Is not 
the gumming that the bees do, enough ? 
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OUR MUD HUT ETC. 


= E are requested to tell through GLEANINGS 
Wy how we constructed our mud hut, which was | 


spoken of on page 8 January No. Wehavea 
small knoll near our bee yard, into which we dug a 
hole 18 feet long, 7 feet wide and 8 feet deep at the 
back, and 34% in front. We then dug a trench or 
drain all round it, which is 10 inches deep at back 
corner and 16 at front, so to make the bottom dry if it 
ever should become so wet that water came into it. 
We next set on each side 4 posts 4x6 inches in the 


bottom of trench, setting them 6 inches deeper than | 
the drain, and then filled the drain with small stones. | 


Next, we nailed to sides of posts inch hemlock boards 
up to the top of posts, which were 6 feet above the 


bottom. On top of these posts we nailed 2x6 hemlock | 


Then put on rafters 2x6 giving the 


for plates. 
the back end, we 


roof % pitch, To put in 
spiked to each end post, three 
to these nailed the same kind of boards the sides are 


| 
made of, only they run up and down while the sides | 
| 
| 


were horizontal. The rafters are 2 feet apart and are 
covered with the same kind of boards for roof as the 
side. The front end is ma‘ie by placing 2 posts 2 feet | 


| 


from each side (which leaves 3 feet between them for | badly. 


a door way) from the ground to rafters, nailing boards 
to them and to corner posts. | 
front are set two more posts, and boards are nailed | 
trom doorway posts to these on each side and over | 
head. 
Then put on the roof, 6 inches of straw, then a foot of 
dirt. Then 6 inches more of straw and another foot | 
of earth, also the same around and over the doorway. | 
It will be seen that there is no place with less than 3 | 
feet of straw and earth. For doorway we use an in- 
ner door, an outer door and one between the two, 
which makes 3 doors with two dead air spaces of two 
feeteach. For ventilation we use 2 tubes made by 
nailing 4 boards 8 inches wide together so as to make 
a 6x8 inch hole through it. The bottom one is 12 feet 
long and is put in the ground below frost so as to 
warm up the air before it gets into the hut. Upper 
one is the same size and at the opposite end. By 
making 2 elbows on each one it will entirely exclude 
the light, To know the temperature we have a tube 
£0 through one side of the roof through which we let 
down a thermometer, which is examined every day 
and the temperature need not vary more than 2 de- 
grees all winter. The cost of such a hut need not ex- 
ceed $0, and will hold 75 stocks. 
CHAFF PACKING AND SPREADING BROOD. 

Will Novice please tell us when fruit trees go out of 
blossom in Ohio? Townly tells us on page 5 to leave 
our bees packed with chaff undisturbed till after fruit 
blossoms, and Novice says Townly referred only to 
chaff packing before the first of May.” 

We think if Novice’s Quinby hive had been here in 
York State he would have had to let the bees fly by 
taking off the covers, if they flew at all, as the snow 
was 4 feet deep all over our yard. We are willing to 
sacrifice a litde of our time when it comes a warm 
day for the pleasure it affords our bees in having a | 
jubilee, and as far as we can see they are just as | 
ready to fly from the top of the hive as they are from 
the bottom after we have spent ¥ of an hour shovel- | 
ing away snow. G. M. DOOLITTLE. | 

Borodino, N. Y., Feb. 12th, 1877. 

Fruit trees blossom here about the middle of 
May, and if the hives were covered with snow | 
until that time, we really believe we should | 
risk them without a fly, if they could not fly | 
without shoveling snow, or lifting covers. | 


Now fill in with dirt till we come to the roof. | 





2x8 scantling, and | 


Four feet farther in | disease. 


| could tell me no cure. 


With us the snow thaws next the hive very 
soon, and the bees sometimes crawl up the 
side of the hive to get out, and go back safely 
the same way. We certainly cannot afford to 
fuss with the entrances at every unusual 
change of the weather. At present—Feb. 23d— 
nothing can be nicer, than the way the bees 
have wintered in chaff hives, and although 
| the entrances have been open full width all 
winter, no dead bees are found, no frost has 
| been seen inside, and the amount of stores con- 
| sumed, will certainly compare favorably with 
anything we have ever seen with house or cel- 
lar wintering. They have had no care, and 
will need none, until they commence to gather 
honey. 


| 


a 0 Ge 
FOUL BROOD; REMEDY FOR. 


oy ARLY in the spring 4 years ago, I had a smail 
M{4}| stock of beesinan L. hive. They did not in- 
—— Grease for some cause, and I gave them brood 
from other stocks, but with no good result. At last 1 
found that the brood was dead, and the young larva 
being turned into a dark gray matter smelling very 
By this time I examined my bees fully and 
found that 13 of my best stocks were affected with this 
This brought much alarm to me at that time, 
not knowing the disease ; sol enquired ofmy brother 
bee men butto no use. I got bee books and journals 





| and in them found the disease described, but they 


One said to use carbolic acid. 
I experimented by taking all this comb from one but 


| such as were filled with honey, and cleansing hive and 


comb with carbolic acid, but failed. I then tried chang- 
ing the bees toaclean hive and gave them dry comb, 
andinthatI failed. I tried the third time by taking 
the bees to aclean hive and waiting 40 hours till they 
consumed all the honey they had with them, and 
that proved a success. In the fall I transferred all 
the bees that were affected with this disease in same 
way, waiting 40 hours, and then gave them 4 combs 
well filled with honey, and the next spring they 
were all cured. About this time, P. Byseker had 
6 swarms affected with this disease, and he cured 
them in the same way. Almost 4 years have passed 
and yesterday I was at his place. He had 15 swarms 
in the bee house and I helped him take them out; 5 
were dead, 4 weak, and 1 had 3 frames all filled with 
foul brood, and there being only about a quart of 
bees left we killed them at once. Now the worst 
comes; as this swarm was very heavy he took one 
rack of honey and placed it in some other swarm and 
now does not know which one. Please inform me 
what course to pursue to find where the rack is, for I 
am confident that the swarm that has the rack will 
get diseased in the spring or early in the summer. 
My opinion is that the disease was caused by dysen- 
tery, for the bee house was built last fall) and every 
thing was too green and damp. 

Went into winter quarters with 98 swarms of bees ; 
21 in house where they can fly at any time they choose. 
20 in cellar, 31 in bee house, 3 in dry goods boxes 
packed in sawdust, and 23 on summer stands or rath- 
er in a temporary bee house made of one thickness of 
boards, where they can fly at their leisure. In spring 
1 will tell you how they get along. H. KNAppP. 

Warren, Penn., Feb. 16th, 1877. 

We fear you will have to wait until the dis- 
ease appears, before you can find the frame so 
carelessly risked in another colony. We 
think you in error about dysentery leading to 
foul brood. Tell us how the temporary house 
apiary winters, by all means. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. | soundly Wee neeany aiteee antes ewe 
a = = | ters are not very severe. My bees have been flying a!- 
"Published ‘Monthly, | most every week during tke winter—quieter the bette: 











A.I. ROOT. | 
consider hives made of ? inch wood doubled with ¥% mech 
E D I P ti A N D Fi Hab P RIE: E T 0 R. ‘| dead air space between as quite sufficient for open ai: 
. a with quilt of eourse. 


; M E D I N A, 0 H I 0. : Yalifornia comb and extracted honey is sold in Dundes 
iat wonder why the latter is still liquid, while all of 


‘Terms: , $1 .00 Per Annum. | ours is almost solid enough to slice with a knife. 


(Including Postage.) H a ; 
aM. » 4 > y yu 9 > ° , ° 
For Cab Rates L : Page. ag | Wm. Rarrtrt, Liff, by Dundee, Seotland, Jan. 30th, ’77 


| Which way de you have the combs built im the side 
MEDINA, MAR. 7m 1877. | storing boxes, parallel, or at right angles to the broo: 


= — | = 

Brethren, if any ef youdoerr from the truth, and | combs, or is it no difference? [No differenec. 
one convert him; let him know, that he which’ con-| Which way in the upper boxes? [No difference. 
verteth the sinner trom the error of his way shall} Will half inch Inmber be as good as thicker lumbe: 
save a soul from oo and shall hide a multitude of } for a hive, provided it be well painted and set in a 
alns.--James, 5; 19, 20. good shady place? ([No.} In using side storing 


| 

OvR new price list and circular will be mailed with | boxes do you consider it essential to have them on 
| 
| 











the next number. both sides of brood combs, or will they work as we!) 
Trx has come down, and we are feeling particularly | 1f only on one side? [Both.} Are 6 combs [L.] su/- 
friendly besides, so we have reduced the price on corners | {¢ient for brood chamber to winter on putting chan 
to 75e. per 100; metal cornered frames, 5c. each. We around them and leaving them on snmmer stands” 
shall also, this season, give a honey knife with each ex- | {¥@8-] Are 6 combs sufficient for breod chamber for 
tractor. If you have a knife already, the price of the ex- | 5¥™mer for raising box honey? [Yes.} Is dry sugar 
tractor will be $1.00 less without it. or candy as good to stimulate for brood rearing in the 
spring as sugar syrup’ (Afraid not.) Is it nearly «. 
good? [Y¥es.| Do the bees enter the side boxes from: 
slots below them or at the side of them? [Both.}] Do 
you consider side boxes an advantage? (| Yes.) 
JOHN AGAX, | Kendall, N. Y., Jan. 20th, 1877. 


You can curve the blades | to our honey knives to 
suit your taste, by simply springing them them in 
your hands. Useacloth, and be careful not to cut 
your fingers, as you move it on a close curve toward 
the point. If you afterward prefer it straight, you 


ents thee out the curse e by the same process. How would it do as a cure for after swarming to have x 


acne | quantity of fertile queens ready so as to put one in the 

TuE World has been sold to theMagazine, so that | | old stock immediately after swarming? [First rate. and 
we have now only three Bee Journals in America. | if you had pure queens to put in, you would be O. K. on 
We furnish the three for $4.00, and for $1.50 more, a Italianizing, but look out that they are not killed. 
British Bee Journal also. Those who have sent us| Could the queen be hatched and fertilized in a smalt hive, 
money for the World, will receive the Magazine in- | say about 6 inches square, holding two or theee smal! 
stead, and if already subscribers, their time will be | frames of brood and honey? [Yes, but small hives don’t 
extended another year. pay ; better use full sized frames.}] Would not the fer- 
tile queen thus introduced destroy the young queens 

in the old stock, and begin laying, thus saving a great 
deal of trouble and time? [She will generally.) After 
swarming gives me more trouble than wintering. 

I would like to know something about clipping queefis’ 
wings. How much of the wing do you cut off? [Tip of 
one wing.] How often do you clip them? [Only once. 
Do the queens not get lost when they come out to swarm ‘ 
| [Sometimes if not watched.] Would tie swarm find her 

if she were put in a cage and on a rake stuck in the 
ground near by? [Not always.] If two or more swarms 
Gate » and Queries. came off at the same time and the queens were cazeil 
would they find their respective queens? [Not always. 
Will bees do as well in this climate, in the sun, as in the 
E are far back in this old country. ‘Bar f frames | shade during the summer? [No.}] According to adver- 
"were almost nnknown in this quarter till last tisement I infer that you can furnish sections 6x6x2, for 
’ year when I got this society set to work. By | $10.25 per 1000, am I correct. [No; above would be 72 
letters, lectures, and meetings of bee-keepers we managed | cubic inches ; price per 1000 $12.20.) Do you put tin se)- 
to work quite a revolution. Our first exhibition was a/ arators between any sections except those which you 
grand success and some of our exhibits would not have | wish to glass? |No, unless it be those in the lower 
disgraced the Centennial itself. We are to have a second | story, to keep the queen out.) Be patient, only a few 
this year and offer about £45 in prizes. I shall send you! more. Do new oak barrels require waxing? [Yes. 
our schedule and rules when printed and yor will see our | Should they be bunged tight as soon as filled? [No. 
ideas. We regard these exhibitions as the very life of the | Should they be kept in cellar or dry room when honey is 
movement for improvement. Ina highly cultivated re-! putin, in the fore part of the season? [Any where i! 
sion like this with very little natural pasturage and pre- | waxed. 
carious summer weather we cannot hope to equal your | Last season was a poor one for honey in this section. ! 
results, but we will do our best. My first attempt to reap | began with 23 swarms, increased by natural swarming | 
the largest harvest of super comb (box honey), from one | 45. Took about 600 Ibs. of honey, 200 extracted, balance 
hive gave me over 103 Ibs, so I do not despair. We know | in section frames. Packed in chaff for wintering. Ha 


THE Quinby smoker has been very much improved 
since last season, and is now a very pretty as well as 
durable implement. Stronger leather is used, it is 
more securely put on, and the smoker can ail be tak- 
en apart, when any part fails. Price $1.50; if sent by 
mail, $1.60. Mr. Quinby was generous enough to give 
this invention to the world; shall we not in return | 
torbear copying it, but rather let the profit on it go to 
his own family, even though not restrained by law ? 














— ~ | however. One “chaff hive is the quietest of all. We 
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wintered in this way for three seasons with good results. 
Bees all right at present had a good fly yesterday. 
K. M. Barpovr, Alamo. Mich., Feb. 6th, 1877. 
P.S. What is the thickness of stuff for sections ? [} in.] 


VIRGIN QUEENS. 


You say in your answer to my other letter that you do 
not believe a virgin queen one week old can be introduced 
by any process. I knew that bees were possessed of near- 
ly all the human frailties, but did not know before that 
lack of gallantry to “ancient maiden ladies” of their own 
race was one of them. I have always kept my queens at 
least 4 days, and from that to 8 before introducing and 
often introduce 6 or § in a day without any loss. In fact 
{ would just as lief introduce a virgin as a fertile queen 
and can do it with as little loss. H. P. SAYLEs. 

Hartford, Wis., Feb. 9th, 1877. 

fWill wonders never cease? Please tell us friend S., 
how you introduced them. Almost every attempt we 
have ever made, or heard of others making with virgin 
queens old enough to fly, has been a failure.) 


INTRODUCING TREM. 


Our bees are all right so far, except one in the house 
apiary, showing signs of dysentery. I examined one 
under chaff out doors and found them in a great com- 
motion; the chaff above them was hot. I brushed it 
off and rolled back the sacking and let them fly (the 
sun was shining quite warm) and they soon quicted 
down. I examined the lower entrance and found the 
space entirely closed with a thin board that had slip- 
ped out of place. They have been quiet since their 
fly. Have one swarm completely covered in a snow- 
drift. J.H. MARTIN, Hartford, N.Y., Feb. 14, 1877. 


[If your chaff hives are close and warm, we think 


you will need the whole entrance open all winter for | 


ventilation. | 
In feeding bees, why not pour the honey or syrup right 
into the combs by lifting ont one frame at a time? I 
have the L. hive, and that is the way I do it. Others 
take more pains, but why, I want to know. 
Wa. Hunt, North Lawrence, Kans., Jan. 30th, 1877. 


(There is no objection to the plan at all, except that it 
is a sticky, dauby operation, is very apt to excite robbing, 
and takes much time. If you have many colonies, you 
will find that it is rather laborious, to even take out one 
comb from each hive. Giving them their food before the 
entrance at night, we find much easier, if the weather is 
warm ; if it is not, give them sealed combs or candy.) 

I guess I must have been intended for a bee-keeper, as 
fam not much account for anything else, and I am al- 
most bee sting proof. It does not swell a particle on me, 
wd gives me but little pain, and I love to work with 
bees better than anything else and above all I am 
particularly fond of honey. You say somewhere that 
your principal living is nice bread, butter, honey, and a 
pitcher of ice cold milk. Now such “fodder” as that suits 
metoaT. I would like to board with you. 

M. M. Srover, Table Rock, Neb. Feb. 9th, 1877. 


My 25 colonies of Italians increased to 50 last sum- 
mer, and gave me about a ton of honey in little frames. 
We have been getting stuff sawed at home for the sec- 
tions, but it is rough and uneven, and would like to 


TI have lost 10 hives of bees this winter. I gave them 
too much box room. They were in box hives, and 
one of them had 20 lbs of honey, but there was noth- 
ing but drones in the hive; Idon’t know how that 
comes. JOHN BOERSTLER. 

Gilead, Calhoun Co., Ill. 

{The hive with nothing but drones, is rather a joke 
on you, friend B. You did not see that they were sup- 
plied with a good queen in the latter part of the sea- 
son, and your drones are the work of a drone laying 
queen, or fertile workers. | 


Bees had a fine fly to-day. Have lost one colony in 8% 
as near as I can tell now. Youare aware I winter out 
doors in Finn hive. J.J. Kiser. 

Adelphi, Iowa, Jan. 27th, 1877. 

[That is certainly pretty well, but it seems they do 
| sometimes die in the Finn hive after all. | 


T bought a bee tree last Thursdav ; paid $5,00 for the 
tree. Cut it yesterday, got 85 lbs. of fine comb honey, 
and a large colony of hybrid bees. How is that tor 
wild bees only two years old ? 

W. G. CRAIG, Clearmont, Mo., Feb. 9th, 1877. 


I commenced last season with 45 colonies, several 
gave over 100 lbs. box honey. 


Ihave 67 stands with which to commence the pres- 
ent season. W. W. HIpPovire. 

De Vall’s Bluff, Ark., Feb. 12th, i877. 

Have got my saw fixed for cutting boxes; I use a 
slide the same as we use for cross-cutting, with the 
steel plate fastened on. It works splendidly. 

G. R. SMITH, Victor, N. Y. 

———> 6° <a ‘ 
BEE JOTTINGS FROM THE MODERN 
“LAND OF MILK AND HONEY” 


SPN this, my initial “jottings,” it would be expedient 
“| to inform the readers of GLEANINGS where I hold. 
a ’ forth. Though less than 15 miles from San Fran- 
cisco and on the opposite (east) side of the Bay, we 
are located in one of the best places for an apiary in 
this county. The Contra Costa range is hard by on 
the east, while to the west lays the Oakland Valley, 
sloping towards the Bay of San Francisco; on the 
north and south, low and rolling hills add to the 
landscape. A living stream of water flows near our 
stands, while trees break off all winds. An important 
object (a honey market) to the bee-keeper, is secured 
to us by the two largest cities in the state, cach with- 
in three quarters of an hour’s ride by rail or ferry. 
Such is the location of our apiary. 

Although our bees do not gather white sage or 
orange (?) blossom honey as do those of the lower 
counties, we can claim, to our notion, as fine an arti- 
cle and a longer honey season than the bee men fur- 
ther south have. ‘We do not contend that in this 
place such vast quantities of nectar can be preduced 
as in Los Angelos, San Diego and other lower coun- 
ties, but that a good article can be had, and the honey 
producing plants are such that bees can be busily em- 
ployed every day in the year; hence, colonies go 
through the winter safely, and by the time the peach 
blossoms, they will be heavy in stores and strong ir 
bees. 

While your bees are wintering in their chaff hives ; 
whethcr in cellar, under snow, or—we don’t know 





try a few of yours. From your reply to Brooks & 

Bro., I judge you make sections of desired width, as | 

well as length and height. Mrs. A. L. GOULD. 
Ridgeville, Iroquois Co., It. 


(Certainly. | 


where—let us tell you what our bees are doing, and 
how they ere “wintering.” Possibly you may be jeal- 
ous, but we can’t help it, for our bees will enjoy them- 
selves these winter months, in spite of all our protes- 
tations. 
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Well, all our bees are on the summer stands—no 
chaff hives, no quilts of any kind, no straw or corn- 
fodder, no boxes or other useless fixings about them, 
save a board laid over the top to protect them a little 
from the rain. 

For 60 days up to Jan. 16th, not a drop of rain fell, 
and how industrious our bees were during that time, 
collecting nectar from the flowers then in bioom. 
Since the 16th we have had several showers of rain, in 
fact, the State has been saved by these rains; farmers 
are jubilant over the prospects. Also the bee-keeper, 
for the honey season will be longer and the yield of 
honey will be greater. 

What think you of transferring bees on the 2d day 
of January? Well, we have performed that opera- 
tion, and in due time removed fastenings, etc., exam- 
ined bees and comb. When transferred, only one card 
of comb contained a few inches of brood, and at the 
time of examining we found they had nearly three 
cards pretty well filled. 

We forgot to mention in the proper place, that the 
broken comb was all fastened and everything put in 
order by the bees in the transferred hives. About a 
week from the date of transferring the above, we per- 
formed the same job, with the same result, on another 
old box hive. 

At this writing, Jan. 22d, bees are working splen- 
didly, gathering honey and pollen. Willow is now in 
bloom, also about 50 other plants and shrubs from 
which honey and pollen are got; in a subsequent 
issue we propose to give a more complete list of them, 
therefore, the following will suffice for this time: 
Wild and cultivated’ gooseberries, wild currant, blue 
gum, rape, mignoneite, horehound, etc. 

Of all our stands we are sure, from present indica- 
tions, that not one will be lost. U.E.L** *. 

California. 

Oh, but we do sometimes transfer in winter, 
friend U. K. L., and if you do not look sharp, 
we may beat you in spite of our frosts and 
snows. We are getting to be a “big nation,” 
and keen thinkers, as well as strong-armed 
wertemn; @ are in the ‘field. 

rT EO A 
THE “GO-HOPPERS.” 


E have really got into trouble this time, 
and there is no mistake about it unless 


the kind friend who did indite the poem, will 
step forward and allow us to give proper cred- 
it. We hope the real Mr. D, will excuse us 
on the ground that he might otherwise have 
never developed his latent talents. 

And this is to call Novice to account for an error on page 
46, Feb. No., where he has an article, from some grass- 
hopper region, over my address. Thus advertising the 
hoppers in Central Illinois. 

Do please say to your readers, before I am buried 
under a pile of enquiries for grass-hopper seed eggs, 
and countless yards of hopper scroll work, that our hop- 
pers are the common kind only; not the improved 
variety. 

If you just wished my name as an endorsement of the 
cheerful little poem, that is al] right. I live on the prairie, 
and I willingly endorse 

“BEES ON THE PRAIRIE.” 
“‘A life on the prairie is the life for me,” 
If der Kansas go-hopper shoost let me co vree. 
“The cold blast of winter is worthy a song,” 
If he plase dot pold hobber shoost der next blace 
along. 





“‘And when in spring-time the breezes of May,” 
Melts der shnow vrom der eggs off dot hobbers 
avay, 
“I'll listen awhile to the merry bees’ bum ;” 
Und I dinks all der viles, vill dot go-hobbers 
goome ? 
“And when the wild rose 1s opening its bloom,”” 
Und der brairie is govered mit hobbers so soon, 
“Pll creep in the shade of my own nurtured 
trees, ” 
Und shake mit my poots, in crate akonies. 
Varmer City, DeWitt Co., 1. J.E.D. 
___——> 090 <a 
REPORT FROM “OUR CLEARING.” 


HOW OUR FEMININE FRIENDS SUCCEED. 
Wy wcom t GLEANINGS -—0 —Our report for 1876 muy 





seem to your readers, as to ourselves, not particu- 
larly noteworthy. So, let me say to them please, 
that it is given at your request. 

May 1st, we had 25 colonies—being the whole number 
we packed in chaff the fall before. Of these, five were 
weak, one queenless, the remainder im good condition. 
We increased these, during the season, to38, our aim be- 
ing to increase as little as possible. During June, jusi 
enough honey was gathered to encourage brood rearing 
and unnecessary swarming. We never before found it s» 
difficult—so well nigh impossible—to prevent and subdue 
the swarming fever. Plenty of room and only enough 
honey for daily use, was no argument against emigration 
with bees so enterprising as ours. The honey harvest 
lasted from July 12th to September Ist. There were in- 
termissions of a day or two occasionally, but, on the 
whole, the flow was pretty constant, though seldom 
abundant enough to enable us to open hives without the 
immediate attendance of robbers. It was, I think, an 
average season for our locality. Our surplus was 675 lbs. 
of comb honey and something over 575 lbs. of extracted. 
One hundred Ibs. of comb was in the Isham boxes, the 
remainder in small section frames. 

We have depended almost entirely upon our home 
market for the disposal of our surplus, and I am_ begin- 
ning to fear that we may have over estimated its capacity. 
We have rather more honey on hand than is desirable «at 
this date ; but as that left is principally extracted, if not 
sold it will keep. For 79 ibs. in Isham boxes we obtained 
23c. This was sold at cur nearest city, and brought this 
price rather by a lucky chance than any good manage- 
ment of ours. The city in question isa very poor honey 
market. Our enquiries, after the sale, convinced us that 
the purchaser had allowed his admiration of the honey— 
the first he had seen in this shape—to over balance his 
judgment. For our honey in section frames we have ob- 
tained 22}¢c., it being retailed at our village stores for 25c. 
The extracted has been sold according to quality. The 
best has sold for 75¢. in Mason’s quart jars and for 30c. in 
Muth’s pound jars—ten per cent commission to be de- 
ducted. For the poorest, candied, 1244c. Have sold the 
latter only at home. We might, undoubtedly, have sold 
a considerable amount of our best candied, at the villave 
for 16c. (including commission) but have delayed to send 
it down, fearing that it might interfere too much with the 
sale of our comb honey. 

We do not, usually, balance the account with our bees 
before May Ist, but it is, I believe, safe to say that if they 
all survive the winter, and we dispose of our remainin¢ 
honey—even at a reduction of ten or twelve per cent 01 
present prices—we shall have received fair compensation 
for labor which does not take us from our home, nor pro- 
vent us from caring for its interests. CyuLa LINSWIx. 

“Our Clearing,” Feb. 9th, 1877. 
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Heads of Srain, 


F rom Different Fields. 


—y ! 
¥REEZING BE ES, 
oO “AD you or any of our Northern friends been down | 
hereon the morning of the 3d of January you | 
— would have thought “Sunny South” the wrong | 
.me for this locality. In this neighborhood the mereury | 
fi a to 20° below zero, which was the coldest:your humble | 
correspondent ever experienced, and ! hope never to see 
it that cold again. I stood it very well, but warmer | 
weather suits me better. I guess you had better put this | 
article under the head of Blasted Hopes, for if mine are | 
not entirely blasted, they are “Jlasted’”’ nigh it. 

| had about a dozen colonies frozen out by the extreme 
cold weather, and since the warm weather has set in I 
‘ind some of my strongest colonies almost depopulated. 
i have an opinion that some kind of disease is among 
them, forin the center of some of my best hives the 
combs are packed with dead bees. I will have to do a 
«reat deal of doubling up this spring, and I have no idea | 
that I will have more than 25 good colonies to commence 
the season with. Last season was a poor one for honey. | 
{ll told I only got a fraction over 2000 pounds. Too much 
rain during the honey season. I hope to do better this 
year if Lean only keep my bees from dying. 

1 can endorse all you have said about Barnes’ Foot Pow- 
Saws. lused one the last season and was perfectly 
satisfied with it. Every one who has a quantity of hives 
io make should have one of these saws. 

J, F. Monta@omery, Lincoln, Tenn. Feb. 3d, 1877. 
Guess you better have some chaff, had you 
not friend M.? We agree that there is some- 
thing strange about the way bees at times die 
in the winter. With 6 combs of sealed stores | 

and chaff cushions, ours seem to stand 20 de- 
grees below, without any loss. Were not your, 

hives so open, that the bees starved even with 
honey in the other end of their combs ? Crowd | 
them intosmall space,and pack them with chaff. | 


MOVING HIVES CLOSE TOGETHER FOR OUT-DOOR 
WINTERING, 


have my bees put in winter quarters in alarge | 
ox, the hives were put about as close together as | 
they would set, then took lumber and made a box 
that would cover them and packed them with cut 
straw all around the hives; made a chute for them to 
come out and in at, just when they please. To the 
outside I set little blocks up to make the entrances 
show by themselves. Now what I want to know most 
is, will they be apt to rob one another any more in 
the spring, than if they were farther apart? Iam 
using N. C. Mitchell’s hives for one, and have another | 
the size of the frame of which, is 10};x15¥ inches, in- | 
side measurement, Just commenced last year ; am I 
on the right road? Ihave them aki Italianized. I got 
the most of my queens from J. H. Nellis & Bro., (81,C0 | 
eens) and they are good. W. A.D. 

Metamora, O., Feb. 7th, 1877. 

So faras the straw packing is concerned, 
you are probably ail right, but when your bees 
come to fly, a great many will likely be lost, 
by going to their old locality, and if robbing 
should get agoing, you will likely have trouble 
enough. As we have had avery long cold 


spell, perhaps they will ali take the points of | 
th ir new location, but if you design moving 
them back in the spring, you will encounter 

fresh trouble, and we really know of no way | 


| you 


' ing narrow, this leaves 
| through when reversed. 


| but to move the box away, and spread the 


hives apart, a little every day, after they get 
to work. It is very unwise, to move bees 

about in the same yard, for they often go back 
to their old home, even aiier being confined 
several weeks ; it is better to make a box for 
|each on their usual stand, or put them ina 
house or cellar, and then carry them back ey- 
ery time you give them a fly. lf you paid 
Mitchell or unybody else for aright to the 


| hive, you did a very foolish thing in this day 


| of Bee Journals in abundance. 


UNITING COLONIES IN MAY. 

If a person has 100 stocks oi bees in May and wishes 
to reduce them to 50 by unitiug, what is his best meth- 
od to pursue ? Please answer in the March No. The 
bees are in frame hives. D. W. FLETCHER. 

Lansingville, N. Y., Feb. 5th, 1877. 

Move the colonies to be united close togeth- 
er by moving them about a foot a day, every 
day they are flying, then lift the combs, bees 
brood and and all, into one hive, and take the 
other away ; you can omit the moving, if you 





| are willing to waste a great part of your flying 


If you thus unite two strong stocks, 
will not only lose your queens, 
but will most likely have them divide them- 
selves by swarming, in a very few days, unless 
you keep a very sharp lookout. The only bee- 
keeper who ever recommended uniting bees in 


bees. 


| May, that we remember, was our friend Mc- 
| Fatridge, 
' by this means succeeded in getting nearly 200 


as given on page 49, Vol. III. He 


lbs. honey to the colony with the extractor, 
which is probably almost the only means by 
which troublesome swarming might be pre- 
vented. 


CLOSED TOP SECTIONS AND RAISING CHAFF. 

In relation to section boxes with closed tops I have 
used such for first sets and sometimes have used them 
doubled or tiered up by simply putting in two or three 
bottom side up in the lower sets, the bottom bars be- 

a space for the bees to pass 
If chaff is to be the order of 
the day I have a species of oats that will yield three 
times more chaff than the common kind, the grain is 
good but yields light with us. J. H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, N. Y., Jan. 31st, 1877. 
HOW MANY STOCKS CAN BE KEPT IN ONE LOCALITY. 

How many swarms of bees can a person keep in one 
place and haye them do well? What is the experience 
of long-time bee-keepers on this subject ? 

M. Wrieut, Middleville, Mich. Dec. 20th, 1876. 

A few years ago it was thought 50 were as 
many as it were well to keep in one place, but 
within the past few years we have many suc- 
cessful apiarists who keep as many as 100 or 
more, and there are those who keep even 200 
in one locality, and get fair yields on an aver- 
age. Perhaps it would be well to give your 
locality a pretty good test at 50, and then try 
a greater number, a few at a time; if you can 
make 100 colonies average 50 lbs. to the hive, 
it will pay you to keep that number, for the 
expense is very much less where you have 
them all under your immediate supervision 
than where you have them in different apia- 
ries a mile or two apart. It should be remem- 


| bered that some localities will support 200 


colonies, much better than others would 59. 
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My report for 1876 is not a very good one. Ten 
stocks in spring increased to 21 and 242 lbs. of comb 
honey. Very dry before harvest and cold fall. We 
had scarcely any fall honey gathered. My bee aec’t 
would stand about as follows. 





Increase 11 stands@10,00.......... Kikeceedban $110 00 
242 lbs. comb honey in comb@20c..........+. 48 40 
158 40 
Contra. 
0 21 DAG RIOR  Whive cdceccves <sonvevecee -- $13 75 
** 1 queen in spring(@3 50...... ae 3 50 
“ 4, dollar queens............ 4 20 
“ GLEANINGS and Journal... oes 2 
“ Comb Foundation ............ss00 “ 25 069 
Balance in favor Of Dee@S.......0.-eesceeeee $152 45 


The queens I bought of J. Oatman & Co., Dundee, 
Ill, and very nice ones they were and put up in the 
best of taste. I now have 23 stands in cellar, most of 
them in good shape. Bought 2 stands in fall. 

D. PATERSON, Algona, Iowa. 


LETTER FROM GEORGIA. 

I have 38 colonies of bees, about one-third pure Ital- 
ians, the rest hybrids, all in movable comb hives. My 
frames are between Gallup and American in size, 8 
to the hive. I used an extractor of my own make last 
summer and took about 800 lbs. liquid honey, no comb. 
Began the season with 12 poor colonies and increased 
to 49 mostly by natural swarming, but had to double 
up, or down, to 38 as there was an absolutely total 
failure ot fall supplies from drouth from Aug. Lith. 
The season was much below an average one. I think 
that in an ordinary season I can average 100 lbs. per 
hive, of extracted honey. 

Our main sources are poplar, black gum, persim- 
mon, huckle-berry, chestnut, wild-cherry, holly, 
peach, apple, Chickasaw, plum, cow pea, honey lo- 
cust, linn, and cotton, besides many other that yield 
quite freely some seasons. There are some seasons, 
immense quantities of honey-dew here from which 
the bees store very large amounts of a very good hon- 
ey. This honey-dew honey, so far as I have observed, 
tastes well, loaks well, and has no deleterious proper- 
ties that would exclude it from the table, neither does 
it seem to disagree with the bees in any way. 

HONEY FROM THE COTTON PLANT. 

I have never seen any mention of the cotton pfant 
as being a honey producer, but it unquestionably 
yielded nearly all that I got last summer. It is a beau- 
tifully clear, pale straw colored honey, very thin 
when extracted, so thin in faet that I feared ferment- 
ation, but I was unable to bring about souring though 
[ tried a number of experiments ; whether left open, 
or sealed up, in a cool or warm room, it thickened up. 
It is very sweet and bland, and whenever not sealed 
up has become a hard, beautifully white granular 
mass. A thing I have never known to happen in our 
climate with honey before it is four years old. Some 
granulated in my hives. Please excuse me for thus 
tresspassing. I have written with my little Blue Eyes 
on my lap. Dr. A. H. BRANTLEY. 

Decatur, Georgia, Jan. 17th, 1876. 





We had a very good season for bees until Sept. Ist, 
after that date we had very little honey gathered ; 
Sept. is generally as good a month for honey as any 
with us but this season it was a failure. I began the 
season with 10 colonies of Italian bees, increased to 
25, got 600 lbs. of honey, 400 of extracted, 200 of box 
honey, and raised 88 queens. Don’t see how any prac- 
tical bee man can call comb fdn. a failure, I used it 
last summer and I think it is just what bee-keepers 
need. I will want 10 or 15 Ibs. next summer if my 





bees get through the winter all right. Bees all put 
away in their winter quarters. 
M. M. CALLEN, Moravia, Iowa, Dec. 18th, *76. 


Had only 10 swarms in "72 ; they have increased to 21 
and given 135300 lbs honey. My farm is new ant | 
don’t have time to care for my bees aslought. | 
think I shall try the comb fdn. this year, would it be 
advisable for a green hand like myself to try 25 lbs. a: 
first? Ihave had no experience with it. 

Would it be colder for bees to have a higher stan - 
My stands are only 5 inches high ; it seems to be very 
warm s0 close to the ground. I have thought some of 
making my packing boxes solid for winter, and turn- 
ing them over to use for stands in summer. 

EXTRACTED VERSUS COMB HONEY. 

I shall use the extractor more another year. I have 
not had half enough extracted honey during the last 
two years to supply the home demand. I don’t have 
to ship any extracted honey. 

HONEY, HOW TO SELL, 

I have a great secret in selling it but I don’t charge 
anything for the secret, and will tell you what itis. / 
sell to all at the same price. Sometimes a custome: 
will think he only wants a puond or two; takes it at 
a low price and when it is gone, comes back for 50 or 


100 lbs. more. 
SWARMING, PREVENTION OF, 


Can you tellme how to manage large swarms in 
May when there is no honey? Honey comes here 
about the 5th of June, it don’t vary two days and be 
fore it comes in plenty they swarm. I don’t and can’t 
keep them from it until honey is plenty. I have trie 
to raise good queens before they swarmed. If I coul: 
keep them from swarming until the middle of June ! 
could prevent it entirely. 

LEWIS KELLEY, Ionia, Mich., Jan. 15th, 1877. 

We very much prefer that everybody should 
try the fdn. as well as everything else, on a 
small scale first, that there may be no disap- 
pointment. We will sell you a single ounce if 
you wish, for we have full confidence in your 
plan, friend K., of selling small quantities ata 
low price, just for accomodation; for if our 
produce is good, we may be sure of further 
patronage. Let us try to surprise our patrons 
at the very low rate at which we can sell 
really good article. We do not find any ai- 
vantage in having high stands, and if you use 
2 story hives, you will be apt to get the upper 
story inconveniently high for handling the 
frames if you raise them up very much. You 
can certainly prevent the swarming fever by 
keeping them short of honey, but we really 
know of no other way, unless it is to have an 
unlimited supply of pay combs on hand to 
contain all the honey that m that may be brought in. 





MOTH WORMS AND PO AND POLLEN. 

In regard to moth worms working in combs containin¢ 
pollen, I can give you a little item myself. While » 
friend and I were transferring a black stock for a man it! 
the country, we discovered the combs were infested wit) 
worms, and on looking closer, by breaking the com! 
apart, found the pollen alive with very small moth worms, 
but few of them being found anywhere else on the conibs. 
The combs were nice white ones built this season and we 
had to throw away everything that contained any pollen. 
That was the first time I ever saw or heard of the mot! 
working in pollen. Wit M, KEx1oaa, Oneida Il. 


TWELVE SWARMS FROM ONE IN ONE SEASON. 
Judge John Porter of this city, had one stock lus! 
spring. 


They gave him 12 swarms, two run off, svved 
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ten, and got some box honey besides. Some of the | 

swarms did not have honey enough to winter over. Now) 

chese bees managed ¢hemselves, except that the Judge 

lived them. T, G. McGaw. 
Monmouth, Ill, Jan. 29th, 1877. 





i have a Barnes’ Saw, like it well. Can’ta7 or 8 inch | 
saw be put cn the 6inch saw mandrel? From 28 colonies | 
nd an increase of 30, I got over 3300 Ibs. of comb honey 
lust year. Ijust got the Jan. No. of GLEANINGS last | 
week, and I would’nt take $5.00 for what I learned in it, | 
specially since I use the Barnes Saw. J. F. Fuorgy. | 

Modesto, Cal. Jan. 31st, 1877. 

It takes much more power to drive a7 or 8 
inch saw, and the light mandrel, although suf- | 
ficient for the 6 inch, we think would hardly | 
be suitable, for large saws ; the belt power al- | 
so, would hardly be capable of running an 8 | 
inch saw. As we increase the diameter of) 
saws, We consume power very rapidly, and} 
when we get up to 10 inches, we need a3 or 4) 
horse power engine to drive it effectively. <A 
inch saw as a general thing, we think will | 
be found as large as can be used profitably | 
with foot power, unless we accumulate power | 
by heavy balances, and then saw only a part 
of the time we are treading. With aman at! 
the crank, and another to do the sawing, an 8 | 
inch saw might do very well. 

DYSENTERY AND DWINDLING, REMEDY. | 

i am beginning in the bee business, have some that are | 
dying with the dysentery. What shall I @o for them ? | 
Have one in Langstroth, one in box, the resé in hives 1134 | 
x20 inches, movable frames. T, N. WHITELY. | 

Burlington, Mich. Feb. 6th, 1877. 

We really do not feel sure that anything can | 
he done, when bees have once got the disease , 
hadly, unless we have warm weather that will | 
low them to fly freely, and even then, they | 
are very apt to get the “dwindling” and die in | 
spite of us. The best advice we can give, is | 
to double them up until yeu have strong colo- 
nies, then give them so few combs, that the 
hees can cover them all, and have these combs 
contain good sealed stores. The thin, watery | 
had tasting stuff that is usually found in dis- | 
cased colonies, will certainly kill them if they | 
are obliged to use it in bad weather. During 
the summer, we have used combs containing | 
such stores without any bad results that we | 
could discover. Plenty of bees on a few combs 
of good stores, well covered with chaff cush- | 
ions, will we think take care of themselves in | 
any weather. If you can not get the good | 
stores, give them empty combs, with sticks of | 
candy abeve them, under the chaff cushions. 


| generally winter 2 or 3 swarms, and in July or August 
take up 4to6 new swarms. It does not seem to cost | 
uiuch, neither do I make it very profitable. 

C. M. Kinney, Northampton, Mass. Feb. 5th, 1877. 
Does it not cost you some twinges of con- 
science, friend K., to thus murder the little | 
icllows you have seen all summer long labor- | 
ing so faithfully, and so innocently? Besides | 
you can get much more, much nicer, can get | 
the honey more easily, and have your bees | 
left besides, by adopting some of the modern 
Ways of working. 
TRANSFERRING ON A NOVEL PLAN, 

I will try to tell you of 2 trick I played on a hive of 


bees, transferring them from an old fashioned box, to a 


movable frame hive, without having such a sticky mess 
of it, as is generally the case. I was out in the apiary 
watching the bees, on the first of February; the day was 
warm and pleasant, and the bees were having a fine fly. 
Suddenly they began rushing out of an old box hive, and 
circling in the airas when swarming. The same mo- 
ment a thought popped into my cranium ; why not trans- 
fer that hive of bees now, and save the trouble next 
spring. I picked up the old box and carried it a few 
steps away, and placed on the same stand a movable 
frame hive nearly full of comb and honey. The bees con- 
tinued to fly around for a few moments and then settled 
on a board on which I had set the box they came out of, 
I then took the board and shook the bees off in front of 
the hive, and happening to see the queen picked her up 
and put her in the hive where the rest soon foll6wed, and 
now they don’t seem to know that they have changed 
quarters at all. I afterward examined the hive the bees 
were in, and found they had no honey, nothing but pol- 
len; that probably was the reason they swarmed out. 
Cyrus McQUEEN, Buena Vista, O., Feb. 4th, 1877. 
It would be rather risky to nndertake to 
make a business of starving bees out in this 
manner, but we may profit by the idea of giv- 
ing a transferred colony as many good combs 
as the new hive will hold, besides all their 
own brood combs. We advised in Vol. I, giv- 


_ing the pieced up combs to different stocks. 
| This enables them to repel robbers, much bet- 
' ter than if they had all the clearing up to do 


themselves. 
ARTIFICIAL POLLEN. 
A friend writes “thusly.” Bee Bread : Pulverized slippery 
elm bark 1 lb. Barley malt ground fine 1 lb. Make into 


| a dough by wetting up with pure strained honey or sugar 


syrup. If not made too stiff it can be spread on cotton 
cloth and hung between the frames, or it may be made 
into cakes and laid on top of frames over bulk of bees. I 
find it tine for early spring feeding. If the cakes get dry 
and hard it will be well to dampen them occasionally. 
Have taken several colonies through winter without any- 
thing else. Please give your opinion of the above. 
H. Nessit, Cynthiana, Ky. 

Some time ago friend Nesbit of Cynthiana, 
Ky., sent us the above. The paper was mis- 
laid and we have never made a test of it, but 
from the good reports of malt, we have no 
doubt that the bees would use it for brood 
rearing. Slippery elm, has formed the basis of 
a great number of receipts and secrets for bee- 
feed and artificial honey, but friend N’s re- 
port is the first favorable one we have ever re- 
ceived. Perhaps friend N. has justly earned 
the $5.00 offered some time ago for a cheap 
substitute for pollen. Slippery elm is very 


| cheap, and malt—cannot we manage to give it 


all to the bees ? 


BROOD REARING IN WINTER, UNDESIRABLE. 

Wintering 23 stocks on summer stands; all right yet, 
though the weather keeps obstinately cold. The mercury 
touched 44 for a short time yesterday, February 2d. My 
bees have not had a good fly this winter. A few came out 
the past two days. One colony is breeding, I think how- 
ever breeding at this season of the year is a damage. 
More bees have died in that hive than any other. 

S. T. Perrit, Belmont, Ont. Can. Feb. 3d, 1877. 

It is pretty well decided that spring dwind- 
ling is worst whea the bees begin to rear 
brood rapidly, but on the other hand bees at 
times raise large amounts of brood in winter 


| without seeming injury, and we have both re- 
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sults in the same apiary. It looks now very 
much, as if the dwindling were caused by 
want of close warm hives, but we need much 
experience in the matter before deciding too 
hastily. 

There is a man in our county by the name of Boush 
that has patented a moth proof hive (box hive with 
hopper shaped glass bottoms). Now I donot think 
he could sellahive toa man that ever owned ten 
stocks of bees, still he has sold 2 or $3000,00 worth of 
territory rights. SAMUEL J. DALLISON. 

Bedford, lowa. 

My bees have wintered A No. 1 in spite of our se- 
vere and lasting winter. We had 23° below zero 
several mornings. I have on my roof very strong 
stands for this time of the year. One, two or three 
frames with brood, in every hive but three. One of 
my covers was teaking which made that hive dwin- 
die down very much, as a matter of course. I 
should be sorry if, on account of my carelessness, I 
should be compelled to report the loss of one stand. 

Honey trade was very good this winter. I have 
Sold large quantities very readily. Trade is slow at 
present, however. CHas. F. Muti. 

Cincinnati, O., Feb. 12th, 1877. 


Have had three seasons’ experience with?) section 
frames and like them very well. Have always had 
ready sale in St. Louis, Mo., at 25 cts. per lb. gross 
weight. Has anyone ever tried ruber rings such as 
are used to fasten memorandum acc’ts together with, 
to hold the glass on sections or other honey boxes. 

A. T WILLIAMS, St. Charles, Mo., Jan. 22d, '77. 


SWARMING AND TRANSFERRING IN THE WINTER. 

Bees have been flying 7 or 8 days—worked freely on 
our when they could get it. Had one swarm first 
day of this month and traasferred two this week ; you 
may think we have a little summer time over this way, 
but I willexplain. In the first place, I bought last 
fall some swarms in log-gums, these I put about 100 
yards,from the house; and I had setting on the south 
side of the house 3 or 4 swarms in movable comb 
hives. Well, it was one of these that fell into the 
hands of these “log-gum fellows” who actually strip- 
ped them, of all they had, in the way of sweets. Re- 
alizing, I presume, their poverty, they concluded to 
hunt new quarters. Well sir, these bees had the 
boldness to come right over where their enemies 
were, and settle on a peach tree; they were put back 
in their hive, fed plenty of honey, and now the frames 
are teeming with eggs and larve. 

Now about transferring ; during our coldest weath- 
er it froze so hard, one of the gums burst open and 
let honey, brood, bees and all come down. They 
were transferred and seem to be doing well; the other 
one was a weak swarm with plenty of honey, ina 
large gum. About this one we reasoned thus: if they 
were in a movable comb hive, we could by the use of 
the division board put them in a small place and wrap 
them snugly, which would enable them to retain more 
heat and cause them to rear brood faster ; so we went 
to work and fixed them just that way. Now Mr. Ed- 
itor what do you‘think of the above course ? 

W. H. KERR, Waynetown, Ind.. Feb. 12th, °77. 

You did jast right of course, and we need 
have no fear of working with our bees in the 
middle of the winter, if we have weather en- 
abling them to fly, other than that it may 
cause them to reat a lot of brood, which may 
be killed by the first freeze, thus wasting the 
honey they consume in the work. 





FRAME VERSUS BOX HIVES FOR WINTERING. 

Bees in this locality are wintering very poorly in box 
hives. Those in frame hives afe in good condition as far 
as I have examined. Weare having steady cold winter 
weather here at present, with quite a bedy of snow. | 
anticipate a very heavy loss of bees in box hives this win- 
ter unless they are ventilated at the top. I find a very 
good way to ventilate box hives, having no holes in the 
top, is to bore a one inch hole in front of the hive about 
two inches from the top. I would like to hear from cth- 
ers through GLEANINGS, on the subject. 

D, W. FLETCHER, Lansingville, N. Y. Dec. 23a. 1876. 


I too have just got a Barnes buzz saw, and am making 
section frames according to directions on pages 8 and 9 of 
GLEANINGS. I don’t exactly know whether I am crazy 
or not, but my bees surely will be if they refuse to store 
honey in such nice little boxes as lam making for thein. 

Lvucivs Snow, Blakesburg, Lowa, Jan. 23d, 1877. 


CUSHION DIVISION BOARDS, A GUAGE FOR COMMON 
SHEARS, AND CHAFF PACKING. 


I am greatly interested in the chaff cushion experiment. 

The division boards are very objectionable, for unless 
well filled they cannot confine the heat sufficiently. 
Your new sectional boxes are very much like those I have 
been using the past season, but | would recommend that 
those used on the first tier or course be made with closed 
tops and then when the second is put under they mus/ 
be open top and bottom as you have them. I had three 
tiers on two hives last year. Made them into boxes by 
pasting stout paper on sides and tops of part, and sides o! 
lower tiers. I put glass on each end and so made a 14 })). 
sectional box, glasscd. When filled, cover with paper on 
open sides and they are ready to ship. 

I wish to give a hint that may be useful to many of our 
fraternity now that paper and cloth are entering into use 
so much among us. At the centennial my wife came 
across a most convenient little gauge for cutting cloth or 
paper into strips regularly, so convenient and valuable 
that its merits ought to be known. You may have see: 
it, if not you will value it highly and your wife will deen 
it indispensable. They are sold at $1.00, plated, and | 
think ought to be at 50c. But $5.00 would not induce my 
wife to part with hers. It is attached to the point of the 
shears, and will gauge any width to 8 inches while cut- 
ting. You ought to test and keep it among your supplies. 
The patentee is J. Lamb of Jeffersonville, N. Y. 

About packing. Would it not do to take, say a4 or 5 
foot dry goods or other box and pnt 4 hives in it, and 
chaff at bottoms with 4 openings in different sides anil 
then fill in with chaff light, having it deep enough for 2 
stories and then pack upper story with chaff cushion? | 
suggest and shall try it at once. It saves lumber even if 
larger size is re yuired, and saves roofing and time. I have 
not done remarkably, but attribute it to my want of time 
to give full attention. I had as high as 80 Ibs. from one 
colony in sections and 40 and 50 Ibs. from several, but ot- 
ly about 1000 Ibs. from 54 old and new. Our swarms werv 
very short last year. J. W. PoRTER. 

Charlottesville, Va. Feb. 12th, 1877. 

We do not know of any kind of division boar.! 
that will be so close and warm, as the cush- 
ions. The gauges mentioned, we think woul! 
be excellent for cutting fdn. Will try and see 
how low they can be furnished. The objection 
to putting 4 or more colonies into one box, is 
that their summer locations must be changed, 
and that they will get mixed up and lost 
should they happen to fly during the winter. 
More than all, they have got to be taken out 0! 
these boxes before they can be handled we!! 
for surplus of any kind. 
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Since Jan. 27th Lees have flown nearly every day. 
On the 3lst we examined two stocks that are out- 
doors without any protection except carpet on the 
trames; they were in good condition, but had con- 
sumed a dig lot of honey. The queens in both had 
just begun to lay. Temperature in cellar has stood at 
is? for a week past and the bees are humming as if it 
were &@ summer evening, and busy carrying the dead 
tees to the entrance. To-day I took astock out that 
was only 3 inches from cellar floor and was perfectly 
«ulet. It was very strong in bees and had less dead ones | 
than L expected to find in it. In two frames there 
were 3 inches square of capped brvod. This hive last 
season gave a swarm June 5th; the old hive made 120 
ibs. box honey and the new swarm 110, total 230 Ibs. 
‘juite a number of zew swermy gave 100 lbs. Now our | 
triend Kellogg is only about 30 miles from here and 
is good as the past season was, he from 9 stocks in | 
ihe spring increased to 20 and took only 330 lbs. of ex - 
tracted honey from the whole 20. He thinks he isin | 
a poor locality and that it is overstocked. I j udge | 
there are not 50 stocks within a mile of Oneida. I 
think the difficulty is his stocks are not strong at the | 
right time. I told him I thought this was bis difiicul- | 
iy. Kellogg will probably combine with Wm. Hol- 
lingsworth and run the bees at the river this season. 
if Ltake them on the shares again he will work for 
me. I advised him to run them on tie shares but he 
was atraid he would get so many bees on his hands it 
would swamp him. 

Well, our young friend Wm. Hardin Haines s eems 
o have a good deal of wim in him. He is working to 
zet up aconvention of bee-keepers to meet here the 
‘irst or second week in April. He has ordered 35 
queen bees from Switzerland and Italy--says he will 
sell them at $3,00 each. He has also set his st akes to 
raise 400 queens besides attending to his apiary. He 
did have 80 stocks but has sold 20 hybrid stocks. Not 
many 18 year old chaps that can do all the above. He 
lives 40 or 50 miles below me. 

T. G. MCGAw, Monmouth, II). 








| have been carrying my bees out of the cellar to-day, 
Vound ali O. K. except 8 starved out. They were Sept. 
swarms and I knew they were light but was in hopes | 
‘hat they had enough to last until 1 carried them cut. 1} 
iave over 90 colonies left. H.A.Burchand my brother 
have had bad luck with their bees. They had them in 
burch’s house apiaries and they took fire and burned up. 
| think there were scme 135 colonies. A. C. Baten. 

Kalamazoo, Feb. 8th, 1877. 

We sincerely hope the house apiaries were 
well insurcd, as all such structures should al- 
Ways be. 

rea a ry ' 


We have a beautiful day here to-day away north of you | 
Just about where the 44 degree Jine comes. It makes me 
‘cel like letting my bees cut to have a fly. Poor things 
have Lecn shut up in the cellar for about three and a half 
iionths and it seems hard that they should not be allow- 
«| to enjoy such a fine day. I hope that bee-keeping will 
“oon be managed so that we will not have to keep them 
confined all winter. Do you think I had better let them 
have a good flyin March? Now I want to begin bee- 
\eeping in earnest in the spring. I have 9 stocks of 
hiaek bees and have bought 10 stocks of Italians from 

iriend Jones of Beeton. The hive I use is 12x18 inside 
leasure and 15 inches high. Can put any number of 
‘mumes in from 1 to 12; and a division board which comes 
‘“ithIn $ inches of the bottom. Cover consists of a flat | 





{ 








hoard about 2 inches larger then the box outside, with a | 
‘WO inch belt all round it made just large cnough to fit 
“own over the box cozy. All I put ketween the cover and | 


frames, is one or two thicknesses of cotton (factory). The 
frames set crosswise of the box and hang on strips of 
stovepipe iron so as not to be easily stuck with propolis, 
and will lift cut €asily by means of the division board. I 
can make the hive any size inside. 

ENTRANCES; AT SIDES OR ENDS OF FRAMES, 

The bees enter at the end of the hive. Would it not be 
better for them to enter at the end of the frames instead 
of at the sides of them, as by so doing they have to go on 
ihe bottom or along the side to get to the rack in the far 
end of. the hive from the entrance? Ihave to build # 
number of new hives this spring and would like to have 
you suggest any improvement cn these. Do yeu think 
them tco high or too long, 18 inches frcm entrance to the 
back of the hive? I shall want akcut 1 dezen queens as 
early in the season as I can get them, say June 15th. } 
don't want them of Dadant’s sicck as these 1 have are 
from bis, and I want tocrossthem. Shall probably pat- 
ronize friend Oatman. : 

1 am going to seed down about 10 acres of my faim near 
the bees, with clover this seascn. Can get seed as follows. 
Red clover for lic, alsike 25c, white Dutch £€c. per Ib. 
Taking the crop, price cf seed, and all into consideration, 
which kind would ycu advise me to sow?’ Remember | 
amagood bit north of you and cur seasons must be 
shorter. If drones are necessary to impregnate queens, 
how can queens begin to lay in the spring alter killing off 
drones the fe1] before ? C. R. TENCH. 

Newmarket, Ont. Can. Feb. 14th, 1877. 

We too hope bees will soon be wintered so 
they can come out whenever they wish, and 
without any attention from their keeper. 
Where they are perfectly quiet and healthy— 
clean, dry combs—we would not disturb them 
until settled warm weather, but if damp or 
uneasy, and trying to come out, we wouid set 
them out to fly the first warm day. 

We do not like such a hive as you describe, 
near as well as the one we gave on our Feb. 
cover, with the Langstroth trame. Especially, 
do we tind the bees disinclined to work in wu 
long hive on comb honey. Last season we 
had combs built much more readily in a fourth 
story, than in the ends of a hive 80 inches 
long. It is pretty well agreed that we want 
our honey stored as near the brood combs as 
possible, and by no means can we think of 
omitting the space just above the brood. For 
the sake of permitting the bees to get to the 
brood in the most direct way, we would have 
the entrance at the ends of the central combs, 
and whether it should be on the bottom board, 
or a few inches above, remains yet to be deci- 
ded. 

We do not think you need to take any pains 
to cross your stock. They will almost always 
get all the cross needed irom the black bees 
near you, in spite of all you can do. 

It will be a hard matter to get many queens 
by June 15tb, unless you are willing to pay an 
extra price for them. 

We would recommend the alsike, although 
white Dutch may be equally good; but few 
experiments have been made with the latter. 

Your latter question is like a great quantity 
of others, that are fully answered in every text 
book and every work on bee culture. In fact 
it is so well understood by all bee-keepers that 
the impregnation of the queen lasts her whole 
life, that we fear we are doing wrong to take 
the space here to reply to such. Will not our 
friends look over their books a little more, be- 
fore taking the trouble to ask questions that 


| are really the A, B, C’s of the science? Prof. 


Cook’s marual is only 30c, and it goes briefly 
over the whole ground. 
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CHAFP, THE FIRST COMPLAINT. 

I am not very well pleased with the chaff theory now, 
we packed three swarms a la Townly to the very letter of 
the law, and lately they are bound to get out and perish 
on the snow. Shut them in! Nonsense! they will gnaw 
out in spite of us. Did you say their honey wasn’t good ? 
Aye, but it was, all sealed, plenty of it too. Plague on 
the hobbies, I think I shall not make any chaff hives yet. 
Hasn’t friend Jones, Beeton P. O. Ont. 400 swarms? and 
doesn’t he keep them in frost proof repositories from 
November till nearly May; and never loses any? And 
he never gives them a fly either. And doesn’t friend Bo- 
lin, and all the rest of the successful ones follow the same 


plan? Think of friend Jones, 50 miles north of Toronto | 


wintering his bees all successfully and us farther south 
losing them. I think I shall build a bee house just like 
his next summer; they are very cheaply built as he 
builds them. Ina MICHENER. 

Low Banks, Ont. Can. Jan. 27th, 1877. 

That is right friend M., if we are in danger 
of going wild on hobbies, we shall expect you 
as one of our best friends, to lift up your 
voice against it. Mr. Doolittle would say you 
were keeping the bees too warm; if such is 
the case, can not you give them a little more 
ventilation? Friends Jones, Bolin, Grimm, 
and ever so many others, do succeed in win- 
tering, but they have the springing troubles to 
contend with, after they are wintered. What 
we expect of the chaff, is to have it “spring” as 
well as to winter them. Give us the facts on 
the other side by all means. Good ceHars, are 
certainly as safe as any plan that has ever yet 
been tried. 





I commenced last spring with one stock of Italian bees. 
About the middie of May they played “sharp”? on me and 
swarmed just as I was in the act of making an artificial 
swarm. I hived them all nice and good, and three weeks 
later the first swarm gave off a very large swarm, which 
was sayed and did well. From parent stock I got 100 Ibs. 
of nice comb honey, and from first swarms I got 50 Ibs. 

While I was absent from home in June, a stray swarm 
of black bees came along and was hived. They com- 


menced work in the peak of cap; and there they are now. | 


Now comes the “tug of war;” how shall I get them out 
of the cap down into the body of the hive? The entire 
space from top of lower frames to peak is full. Shall I 
wrench the cap off and transfer them below early in the 
spring? Or shall I wait until near swarming time and 
form a new colony with what isin the cap? I shall take 
the black bees five or six miles into the country to pre- 
vent mixing, and shall Italianize them as soon as I can 
get queens, E. H. CRIPPEN. 

Moscow, Ind. Feb. 6th, 1877. 

The combs are in all probability not attached 
very much at the bottom, so we think you can 
lift off the cap without very much trouble. 
We are inclined to think you have the old 
style American hive, if so you had better split 
the cap up when you transfer, and then to fin- 
ish up the job, you had better split up the hive 
too, before you get any more such. Be sure 
you have the frames well covered, whenever 
you hive a swarm in any hive, that the bees 
can not possibly start their combs on the cover. 


SWARMING OUT IN SPRING, 

There are hard times ahead—my bees are all trying to | 
organize into one colony ! 

Lubeck, W. Va., Feb. 1st, 1877. 

We are perhaps as helpless in preventing 

swarming out and going into other hives in 


C. W. LEFFENS. 





the spring, as almost anything else in bee cu! 
ture. It seems to be a part of the phenomen: 
of spring dwindling, for very strong stocks 
seldom or never do it. We have hoped the 
chaff packing might remedy this too, but time 
will have to determine. 


Iam going to nse some Simplicities next season, 
metal cornered frames below, section frames above. 
I do not like to use movable bottoms, but I can not 
get hives made here with any exactness as I want 
them. Metal corners are icy concerns in late fal! 
weather, but they are so nice to handle, I will try to 
keep them warm some way. I want the section 
frames to hang in the upper or lower story (as pe: 
last GLEANINGS), in frames. Comb honey in larse 
boxes sells slowly here and as low as extracted, and | 
am going to make a desperate effort to secure some in 
sections. The “deacon,” my neighbor, some two or 
three rears ago, made some neat little boxes holding 
3 lbs. and they sold quick as 30 cts. per lb. when 20 |b). 
boxes would not sell at all. The local market here is 
now supplied with extracted honey and we must get 
honey up in some other shape, or export at low pri- 
ces. I am not one who is scared at low prices ; 10 cts. 
pays me well enough. A man recently wrote to my 
neighbor the “deacon,” from Chicago for 50 lbs. ex- 
tracted honey ; was willing to take buckwheat honcy 
if we had no better, but must have some honey to eat 
on his “slapjacks” at any price—none to be had in 
the great city of Chicago that could be relied on as 
honey. Itseems to me here is a splendid opening for 
another “Muth.” If I were “foot loose” and had even 
a limited reputation in that city as an upright dealer. 
I would furnish Chicagoans with as good an article as 
Muth does in Cincinnati. I want a buzz saw worse 
than anything else but I will have to wait awhile. 
Our blacksmith is studying ona band saw or jig or 
something of that sort and when he gets tired think- 
ing of that, we are going to get him to go in with us 
for a “buzz.” R. L. JOINER. 

Wyoming, Wis., Jan. 30th, 1877. 


We clip the following from the Louisians 
State Register. If we mistake not our friend 
Perrine, has really turned bee-keeper. 

BEE NOTES. 

Dr. Rush, formerly of Point Coupee and one of the bes! 
bee-keepers in the South, has located his entire apiary on 
the plantation of Major A. W. Rountree, opposite th: 
Carrollton Ferry. He has one hundred colonies. 

Messrs. Perrine & Grabbe have started into business by 
putting up a saw mill and cutting out material for one 
thousand hives. They have purchased about one hund- 
red and fifty colonies of black bees, and brought one 
hundred colonies of Italians with them from Chicago. 
They are located on St. Charles Avenue, in the Seventh 
District. 

Our friend Alex. McConnell, 196 Clio St., who is the 
father of the bee business in this state, and who has fo'- 
gotten more about bees than most bee-keepers eve! 
learned, has put his apiary in first class order, and starts 
out with one hundred colonies of the purest Italians | 
the state. 

Last, and least, the editor modestly mentions that hv 
has some bees that he will be glad to show any of lis 
friends who are in any way interested in the honey bus 
iness, if they will call at his residence on Carrollton Ave- 

This state in its honey producing capacity is superior t” 
California. This fact is becoming recognized and we %- 
ticipate this spring some considerable interest in the bee 
business. 
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| duties are too much for us, simply because we 
| feel at first that we are not strong enough to 
to bear them? When a person who is unused 
—====== | to it, commences to use an ax or a hoe, they 








But when thou art bidden, go and sit down in the 
lowest room; that when he that bade thee cometh, 
he may say unto thee, Friend, go up higher; then 
shalt thou have worship in the presence of them that 
sit at meat with thee. For whosoever exalteth him- 
sclf shall be abased; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.—Luke 15 ; 10, 11. 


Berar taking up the subject embodied 
JC) in the text above, I beg to be allowed to 


go back to where'l left off last month, for I 
have not quite had my say in regard to walk- 





frequently tind the skin wearing from their 
hands, or if the exercise is not taken gradually, 
blisters are frequently the result; afrer a time 
nature has supplied a thick hard skin in place 
of the light and soft, and seems making proper 
provision for the work to be done. 

Some years ago, Dr. Salisbury as a part of 
his prescription, advised horse back riding. I 
told him it was impossible for me to think of 
such exercise, and that I could never stand it. 


ing in the open air. I fear there are many | He said that it was only a notion I had, and 
among our readers who do not know what a| that I would soom enjoy it very much; that I 
pleasure, and what a stimulant to good} must, take it up as a regular business. Well, 1 
thought, and better impulses, is walking in| did think for the first week or two, that it 
the open air, even though the temperature be | WOuld use me up entirely, and then I was such 
below zero. Very likely there are many who/| 4 Breat coward, that I snffered from fear, al- 
will say they have tried walking but that they | Most as much as from fatigue; I was sure I 


can not stand it, and there they will stop and| should never get so as to like it. What was 
sive it up, just because they did not persevere | the result? In less than a month, I was riding 
all over the country, at times at a break-neck 


until dear kind old Dame Nature had learned ’ 
just what was wanted and had made provision | Speed, and getting glimpses of health and an- 
‘or the unexpected demand in a new direction. | imal spirits such as I had never before dreamed 
If you break a comb in a bee hive during the | Of, and more than that as I became accus- 
working season, you will find that the bees, tomed to the exercise I forgot all about being 
commence at once to repair the mischief by | timid and preferred a wild colt, to any other 
removing all the honey, and then very deftly Way of going 10 miles that could be devised. 
uniting the fractured edges, so that when ail) At one of our livery stables was a horse that 
is done it would hardly be discovered there | had been used for racing, but had a bad fault 
liad ever been a break atall. If you should | Of stumbling; after had been thrown over 
again tear the comb apart in the same place a her head twice, I so far forgot all fear, as to in- 
day or two afterward, you will find that they | dulge in a hearty laugh as I sprung out of her 
the second time, make a much stronger job of | way as she fell a third time. The point I wish 
it than they did the first time, and so on;/ to illustrate is that nature not only adapts our 
many of our readers have had opportunity of | bodies to the circumstances in which we are 
verifying this with badly constructed hives. | placed, but our minds as well, and I do think 
Now if one of the bones of our bodies are bro-| that the veriest coward, may become reckless 
ken, nature goes to work to repair the damage, | 4lmost, if that is the right expression, simply 
in @ manner quite similar; the blood and | by becoming accustomed to rough life and the 
proper organs, performing the office of the bees. | exhileration that accompanies brisk muscular 
A few years ago Dr. Salisbury gave me a work | exercise and becoming familiar with danger. 
upon human 6lood, with plates representing One more word about cowardice, since the 
the discoveries he had made in regard to the recent rail-road disaster near us, there are 
circulation, by use of the microscope. I was | those who say they shall be afraid hereafter to 
much struck with the view of minute threads, | ride on the cars, and there are people who fear 
looking like tiny straws or hairs, that were! to cross the ocean, and others who will not 
tloating in the blood, and which were in reali- | work in mines, or go up on high buildings, etc., 
ty fibres of lean meat or muscle, that were just | etc., because all these situations endanger life 
‘orming, for the purpose of building up the’ more or less. To come nearer home, we occa- 
tissues of the body. These fibres are carried | sionaily have reports of people dying from the 
along in the blood to points needed, and are | effects of a bee sting, and therefore some will 
then interwoven in such a way as to build up) say they never wish to have anything to do 
uew organs, or to repair old that are in the’) with bees. My friends do you think those peo- 
process of wearing away. This seemed almost ple really enjoy life who are constantly look- 
too wonderfai to be true, and on my next visit | ing out and shaking in their shoes because 
! enquired why I had never seen these fibres. | there is danger of their being hurt? I once 
Were they really to be seen in all blood? The | heard of a woman who was in such constant 
reply was that they were to be seen inall: fear of getting the cholera, that she could 
hlood, but that they had never been observed, hardly partake of the ordinary fruits and veg- 
simply because no one had thought of looking | etables, and with all her pains and precautions 
for them, like the planets in the heavens, and| she was the first and almost the only one to 
many other things. As soon as some blood | take it, when it did come in her vicinity. Ev- 
was placed under the microscope, and I was | ery little while we hear of people getting killed 
told what to look for, I saw them distinctly in| by horses running away, etc., but shall we 
great numbers. Well, now is it not a fact! therefore decline riding at all? 
that when we undertake any form of exercise; Is it not best to consider our lives of no 








that we are unused to, nature begins at once more importance than that of our neighbors 
building stronger and -firmer the portions of! and when it seems necessary that we should 
- the body that are found unable to bear the un-| run some risk, to take our chances manfully ? 
usual strain, and is it any indication that some | There are persons who seem bold and daring 
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by nature, and who hardly seem to know what 
fear is, but there is a far larger class that have 
a naturai shrinking from danger, that it seems 
almost harsh to call cowardice. I am not 
writing to praise those who have natural gifts, 
nor to encourage those who are 60 reckless of 
danger as to have it amount to foolhardiness. 
I write rather to those timid ones—if I were 
speaking of myself alone I would say those 
who have found by experience that they are 
both selfish and cowardly, and who find it a 
tremendous task to break away from such 
feelings. To such I would say take courage, 
for when we once get out of these besetting 
sins, we feel a joy, that those who are natur- 
ally brave, know nothing of. Perhaps such is 
always the case when we are led to see our 
own peculiar failings, and strive manfully to 
overcome them. 

When I first commenced keeping bees I so 
feared the wicked stings that every hive I 
opened would set me in a perfect sweat and tre- 
mor, and when I got it all shut up safely, I 
would draw a breath of relief that might do 
credit to a man who had just been drawn out 
ofa well. Now the fear of the stings, was 
much greater than the pain, and had I school- 
ed myself in the first place to taking the con- 
sequences and bearing them like a man, or 
rather like a sensible being, I should have got 
along much faster, and suffered less. When 
duty demands that we should go among those 
having the small-pox or cholera, or that we 
should boldly approach a fractious horse when 
the inmates of some carriage are helpless or in 
danger, if we can by earnest prayer still the 
weakness that would induce us to consider 
our OWn personal safety before that of anyone 
else, I tell you a glorious recompense awaits 
us if we come off the conqueror. 

Now in regard to walking; did you never 
feel a dislike to goihg out into the keen wintry 
air during some cold morning, and feel that 
you had much rather stay in-doors? Well, at 
such atime suppose vou provide good well 
fitting boots, good mittens—they are much 
warmer than gloves—get warmly clad, and 
statt out with a determination to laugh at 
storms or frost. Fora little while, you may 
wish yourself back in a warm room, but after 
you have walked a half mile or so, the warm 
blood begins to tingle to the very ends of your 
fingers and toes, and as you unbutton your 
coat collar, and may be put your mittens in 
your pocket, you begin to feel like looking 
about and enjoying nature, in her robe of 
white. There is a kind of fascination, in feel- | 
ing that youcan defy the cold, and as you} 
swing your arms, and draw in the full breaths | 
of the delicious frosty air, and under its in- 
vigorating influence spring forward almost as | 
if you had wings, you feel that a mile is a} 
mere trifle, and wonder how you could have | 
ever considered it a hardship to be obliged to} 
“go on foot.” 

I believe Lam now about ready to get at our 
bean-ifal text at the head of this chapter. [t 








is not that I wish you all to take a humble | 
seat in this world, but that you are perfectly 
satisfied and contented todo so. A man said 
a short time ago, “I have done more towards | 
building up the town of Medina, than any oth- 
er man, and yet what thanks do I get?” 


Do 





you suppose such a state of mind is an envia- 
ble one? You have heard people tell how 
they had worked themselves to death for the 
community in which they lived, and yet the 
more they did gratuitously, the more people 
expected of them, and that was all the thanks 
they got. Now while Iam about it, perhaps 
instead of abusing others I had better own 
right up that I have been very fond of telling 
how much I have done for the world, and how 
little pay I have had, and how some one else 
has always taken all the credit of it. I do not 
believe [have done very much of it lately, 
however, for I hayn’t had time, and besides I 
thank the Lord that [ have begun to see that 
the world is about right, that some one else, 
does deserve the credit of very much I had 
been so fond of calling my own. It comes 
about very much like going on foot to Sunday 
school; when we once get started, we find 
ourselves too busy in the Lord’s service to 
stop to inquire Whether we are doing some- 
thing beneath our dignity or not, and by and 
by we are astonished to find ourselves so hap- 
py that even should some one say unjust and 
unpleasant things about us, we have lost al! 
disposition to feel hurt or troubled about it at 
all, but can smile back as pleasantly and kind- 
ly as if it were nothing to feel worried abont. 

Two years ago the Women’s Temperance 
League placed a tank of ice water on oar 
streets and paid for having it kept supplied 
with ice allsummer long. In the fall, with 
some difficulty a collection was taken up to 
defray the expenses. After it was carried on 
in this way for two years, they became dis- 
couraged and turned the water tank over to 
me to take care of. I decided to try an exper- 
iment on humanity, and resolved to ask no 
one for a cent; if my fellow citizens chose to 
partake of the water all summer long without 
caring who provided it, or how the expenses 
were paid, all right, aud instead of blaming 
them, I would decide the fault to lie in the 
system and not the people. The ice cost just 
$25.09, and that entire amount to within a few 
cents, was handed me with pleasant words, 
and kind wishes, that were worth more than 
could be estimated in dollars and cents. One 
remarked that there was a temperance lecture 
that was really “business;” another, as he 
handed in a dollar, “a dollar for water, but 
not one cent for beer ;”’ another, as he handed 
in the same amount, “I have boys on the 
street, and when they are thirsty, I wish them 
to drink water,” and so on. It was suggested 
that a little bank should be kept over the tank, 
that pennies might be dropped into it, but I 
could not feel this to be just the right way, so 
long as we wished every one to feel that the 
water was free to all, without money and 
withous price. One Sabbath, I told the child- 
ren that God provided the money to pay for 
this ice, as we were studying about Elijah and 
the widow’s handful of meal and cruse of oil. 
“Can any one tell how God sent that money,” 
said lL. “He put it into the minds of good men 
to come and hand it to you,” was the immedi- 
ate reply. Now dear friends, I would aot for 
anything appear to boast of the way in which | 
have succeeded in this matter, for | may make 
a sad blunder this season with the same tem 
perance question, but [do feel that Gol will 
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move the hearts of the people to respond to all | in different stages of growth, etc., and who, 
all good impulses if we can bat get ourselves; when he got only second premium, felt it a 
free from all these inclinations to be selfish,! pretty hard task to extend his hand in a 
and to think everybody else is selfish and | friendly manner to the farmer who took the 
srasping, while we alone are liberal. We) first on a couple of lbs. of very nice white hon- 
have just built an ice house this week, for that | ey ina rough, unplaned wooden box. The 
very water tank, and one of the Sunday school | temptation was very strong to think the 
boys worked on it nearly three days free of} judges had some “spite” against me, and would 
charge, just because he fell in with the idea of| not have given me the premium anyhow. One 
supplying thirsty people with pure water, of them was one of the best men in our church, 
simply out of kindness and nothing else. For) but as Il took a good look at him after that 
a while it seemed a hard matter to find cups | premium business, I almost began to listen to 
that would stand the wear and tear, of poor, | suggestions from that green eyed monster to 
thirsty, tired and hurried humanity, and I was | the effect that this heretofore good friend of 
often tempted to get cross and scold the school mine had always been a secret enemy, despite 
children when they wasted the water and in- | his “For shame! For shame!” broke in 
jured the cups, but 1 prayed for strength to) that better voice. “Are you too going to place 
put it away, and to look pleasant while 1 gen- | yourself on a level with the man who swore 
tly reproved them, or reasoned with the fash- | at you and called you a liar, when you as one 
ionable lady who scolded because the cups | of the judges on horse trotting honestly de- 
were chained up, or the stout thoughtless | cided that his horse had failed?” Do you 
farmer who complained because they were so; wonder that I shuddered as I mentally prayed 
small. Were there not a great many who/| the Lord to forgive my wicked thoughts and 
grumbled about the way it was managed and | to guard me from such miserably wicked feel- 
yet never paid a cent? Yes there were some | ings in the future ? 

such, but there always will be, and is it not} “But I won’t never take any more honey to 
the duty of us who see their errors to pity | their old fairs,” would keep welling up, as I 
rather than censure? My friends, all these | with much labor and fatigue got my treasures 
things are easily got over if we can only take} home after dark as best I could all alone, be- 
that low seat the Saviour has tried to tell us| cause everybody had gone some where else to 
about, even though we so seldom listen. A seek their own pleasure. Do you not see that 
pair of glass tumblers or goblets would have} I was unhappy only because I coveted a high- 
been much nicer, but the little ones—bless | er seat than I deserved, and that I could not 
their hearts—would want them too, and they} contentedly take a lower one when the best 
were sure to be broken sooner or later, so| friends I had in the world had pointed it out 
there was no other way but to use the stout, tome? Why could I not put self aside and 
tin cups, with the chains. Pretty soon some |} pleasantly submit to things as they were, even 
who did not care to use the cups that were | if they were a little “queer?” It is quite pos- 
handled by every urchin, procured and kept} sible that awards are many times far from be- 
just within the door, a neat glass goblet, and | ing just, but it by no means follows they are 
those who were sufficiently acquainted, of | so intentionally. 

course used it. Now if 1 am not careful I After a little looking into the matter I as- 
shall get into an argument; on the whole I} certained that it was a very difficult matter 
think I will leave you all to decide what you| indeed to find those who would serve as 
would do. Strangers of course, could not well | judges, and that if the ones who grumble 
lo otherwise than to use the cups, and while would be on hand, they would gladly be wel- 
our brothers and sisters in the streets were | comed to take the positions, and then they 
sing the cups daily, should we fall into line, | who saw so clearly the faults of others, would 
and do just as they did, even at the risk of be-| have the opportunity of meting out exact just- 
_ ing “poisoned” by drinking after some that! cee. I was astonished to find in our church 
‘vere more thirsty than cleanly in their habits) much the same state of affairs; there were 
and appearance, or geta goblet? Habits, | some who complained in strong, harsh terms 
education, natural sensitiveness, and a thou-| of the way in which certain duties were per- 
sand other things stand in the way of our tak- formed, but when the officers were to be elect- 
iug our seats among the lowiy and humble, ed, those who complained would under no 
vut oh, I tell you it is a safe place to take, un-; circumstances accept the office themselves. 

til the voice of the people, really desire that! If we take that low seat, that quiet content- 
we shall step up higher. It may not always ed peaceful frame of mind, do you know dear 
be our place to take these low seats, but if we/| friends, that we shali have lost nearly all the 
ure in such a frame of mind that we are will-| disposition to complain and find fault? Not 
ing to take them if need be, how much worry that it is our duty to submit quietly to every 














and discontent we shall avoid. 

When any one gets the first premium at a 
county or state fair, he is usually quite satis- 
licd, but how about the multitude of brothers 
ind sisters that do not get the first premium ? 
lteader, did you ever know of any one who was 
(lissatisfied with the way premiums were 
‘warded? But there would be no unkind 
‘clings, or at least very few, if we were as 
‘noxious in regard to cur neighbors’ welfare as 
ourown. | know of somebody who carricd a 


Whole pile of comb honey, section boxes, fdn. 


| bad and awkward job of it. 
; should put up with it, rather than hurt his 


thing, by any means, but that we should make 
, our complaints directly to the person at fault, 
| and in a kind brotherly way. We should also 
| be ready to receive complaints of cur ways of 
| doing things, in the same spirit, for we all do 
| wrong and selfish things every one of us. 
| My wife wanted the stairs “fixed.” A young 
| carpenter was called in and showed what was 

needed. He came and did the work when only 
_the chileren were at home, and made a very 
I advised that we 
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feelings and have a fuss about it, but she felt | 
that she could not have our house marred in 
that way, and I finally consented to sending 
for an experienced hand, who was also an 
earnest Christian. He agreed that it was aw- 
ful, but said he would fix it all, without any | 
unpleasantness. He went first for the young 
man, brought him with his tools, and told him 
in plain terms, just what he had done. “Now,” 


said he, “friend T., you must not get angr y> | 
you will take | | 
this all out, and put it in good, ‘and I will stay | 
We had a nice | 


for I am a good friend of yours ; 


and help, and show you how.” 
job, the young man made no charge for the 
iirst work, and we all laughed about it pleas- 
antly afterward. Is not that better than to 


have one mechanic jealous about having an- | 


other take a job away from him, and is not, 
such Christianity worth while? Do you sup- | 
pose the better workman lost, by helping the | 
one that was less skilful ? 





—_—_————_ o-oo ee 
QUOTATIONS OF HONEY. 
BY C. F. MUTH, CIN., O. 
White Clover Honey in full packages, (a bbl 
OF De WR). 0g cetusodeetescsbasseesses per lb, 124@15c. 
White © iover Honey in tin cans of 10 or 25 lbs. 
Boccheckenutcapovuds cwbessbaseienrers per Ib. 15(@20c. 
WwW hite © tover Honey in 1 1b. glass jars, 1 doz. 
SI PN NOI 5 soo di sos ok ecacesccuteks per case, § $5.00 
1D GASES OF GRINEG.o. cocdccoccvccsccccssacstocccesccssede 832.00 
White Clover Honey in 2 1b. glass ‘jars, 1 doz 
PE Ab ontosnns scensieansee o4 per case, $6.00 
12 CARES Of GRIN... ecrciccccsceecscccscsesocacecccee 
[inn or Basswood Honey in original pkgs, per 1.12 xa. ide | 
Poplar onee in original pkgs,.......... per Ib. L2@lMe | 
Buckwheat Honey in original pkgs..... per lb. 12(@ te 
These latter three varieties in tin buckets, of 
RG Se Gs DOB isc pdb ce cndsve dncseveceds per Ib. 15(@16 
Tin Buckets 25 cents apiece extra. “Barrels $ 1.00 extra. 
; Jom» Honey in boxes and frames............ 12.(@22¢ 
Calitornia Comb in Harbison’s frames........ 12! 6c 


Michigan Bee- Keeper’ s Association. 


The next mecting of the Society w ille onvenein Supreme | 


Court Room, Lansing, on Wedne sday, Mayr. 14, 1877. 


P R O GR A M M E. 
7:00 P. M 
Prayer by Rev. George Duffield. 
MUSIC—— : 
Some Thoughts froma imaetney sa R. Esselstyn, Lansing. | 


“The Honey Market, ... ...........- . F. Muth, Cincinnati, 0. 
inaugu:al Address by the President. 
fioney as Food.......... bonehead Julius Tomlinson, Aileen. | 


Swarming, Discussion opened by 
Hon. man _ Jenny, jr., Mt. Clemens. 
—MUSIC—— 
URSDAY sor 8 A.M. 
Prayer by Rev. T. ". Prudden. 





——MUSIC 
The House Apiary—What is It? Why have It? 
Sec. H. A. Burch. 
Experience in Wintering...........- H. T. Ross, Milford. 
Wintering on Summer Stands......d. H. Townly, Parma, 
Desirable Combs--How Sec ured, ‘Jas. Heddon, Dowagiac. 
“How to Secure Box Honey....-.-.+++ J. Butler; Jackson. 
1:30 P. M. 
—MUSIC—— 
* Honey versus Commercial Syrups, 
Prof. R. F. Kedzie, Lansing. 
Ladies as Bee- Keepers, ““Cyula Linswick” of Bee Journals. 
A Woman’s Experience as an Apiarist, 
irs. L. B. Baker, Lansing. 
Bee-Keeping as an Avocation,.......+ Otis Fuller, Mason. 
oo eee Frank Benton, Detroit. 
*Why [aman Apiarvist............ Will Porter, Northville 
7:00 P.M. 
——MUSIC—— 
Shall Farmers keep Bees, 
Hon. 
*How may we Improve our Bees. 
Chas. Dadant, 
The Reciprocal Benetits of Bees and Plants, 


Profi. W. J. Beal, Lansing. 


‘ 


A. B. Cheney, Sparta Center. | 
Hamilton, D1. | 


*Temperature in rere? to Successful Wintering, 
3. E, Corbin, M. D., St. Johns. 
Reports— Miscellaneous Business 
SIC--— 


This meeting promises to be the best the State has ever 
held. Important questions are to be discussed. There will 
be an exhibition of honey and implementsof thea iary. All 
—especially ladies—are cordially invited to attend. Enter- 
tainment will be provided as far as possible. Hotels give re- 
duced rates. Brother bee-keepers, come and talk bees, look 
about the capital, and ci pesp } in oe your legislators. 

Lansing, President. 

HT. A. BURCH, Sith aaa. Secretary. 

*Expected. but not promised. 


~~ ‘TALIAN BEES, 


Imported and home bred queens ; full colonies and 
nucleus colonies; bee keeper's supplies of all kinds, 
Queens bred carly in the Lei ay for wee 
vet Dk. J. P. H. BROWN 

Augusta, Ga. 


— 





| 1 have just purchased latest improved mac hinery and 
can promptly furnish 


Pure Beeswax Comb Foundation. 


at the following low prices. Made from Yellow Wax, 
70 cents per pound; White Wax, $1.00 per pound. 
Packed in Jight, wooden boxes— paper between the 
sheets. At above rates, the sheets will be cut to any 
desired size. Ten per cent. discount will be given on 
50 pounds or more. 

Wax delivered here, will be worked up for 40 cents 
a pound or for half the waX and 6 cents a pound on 
| your share. 
| Highest cash price paid for pure wax. All Freight 
| or Express charges to be paid by the purchaser. If 

ordered by mail, add 25 cents per pound to above 

| prices. Samples by mail 10 cents. Enlarged Bee Cir- 
| cular ready April first. J. HH. Nellis. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 3-5 


“DESCRIPTION, AND PRICES 
Of Hives and best Sectional Honey Boxes. For Carpet 


Stretcher and Tack Holder Combined. Sample * y mail 30c. 
Agents Wanted. Be4 BARKE R& DICE R, Mars all, Mich. 


Choice Seeds ! 


Bee-keepers and all others who desire to purchase seeds 
| for the farm, apiary, nursery, flower or vegetable garden ; 
agricultural or apiarian implements, sup ies, &ec., should 
send for our new descriptive catalorue. Price list’ free. 





| 
| Address, carefully, 


. LANE’S N-W. Apiary and Seed Warehouse. 
3 Koshkonong, Wis. 


ITALIAN QUEENS FOR 1877. 


Queens bred from Imported or home bred stock. 
Will send you every time 


| 
| Sate arrival guaranteed. 
| just what you order. 

Unwarranted queen 











Warranted J ° : 
9 “oper half doz........cce-0s 8 00 
” " PCr OZ... ..02.cccccesees 14 00 
Tested « before July ist wae ewe 3 50 
- ng after Hii Ws en ag bias 2 50 
“ 7) a i 4 for PREP 4 Oo 
. Was Gy ™ “per doz.. 20 00 

2 frame nucleus (frame 11x12) and = queen 

after July Ist......2..000. bescden tebe sves 5 00 
| «: 2.0 
4 00 
17 0 


ms OATMAN & CO. Dundee, Ils. 


IMPROVED 
QUINBY SMOKER. 


Box material for as desirable a box 
as can be made. General bee-keeping 
supplies. 

Send for illustrated descriptive cir- 
1. ©. ROOT, 


Mohawk, Herkimer ( Diy We De 











